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An Antique mahogany Tallboy Chest with un: sually finely figured An Antique XVilith-century Mahogany double Corner Cupboard 
shaped bow front. Width 42 inches, extreme height 6 feet 2 inches. with finely shaped on, Sane naighe 7 feet 10 inches, width 
of front 46 inches. 





A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany knee-hole Writing Desk or Dressing 
Table with slide. It is 34 inches wide, 33 inches high and |8 inches deep. 





An Antique Chippendale mahogany Wall Mirror with beautifully 
shaped frame. Extreme height 41 inches, width 22 inches. 
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An Antique mahogany Breakfast Table or small Dining Table wich circular top also at Braemar 
and attractive stem. Diameter of top 53 inches, height 29 inches. 
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A fine quality antique Ghiordes (Asia Minor) rug of most 
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Size 5 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. In outstanding condition. 
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An early Bow Figure of a Lady Musician, circa 1753. 
6} inches high. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


ANTHOLOGIES 


C UMMER in the art galleries as 
in the garden is the season of 
the mixed bunch; and as in 

the garden bunch we may on occa- 
sions be arrested by the infinite 
variety of shapes and colour in the 
largesse of nature so in these days 
we are given pause in exhibitions of 
scores or hundreds of pictures to 
notice the dissimilarity of the 
creations of the artists. That at 
least is an asset which may be put 
down to the anarchy of the period. 
True, it can degenerate into a mere 
emphasis of eccentricity and the 
resultant self-parody, but, on the 
other hand, it cultivates an individual 
vision. In effect one discovers that 
when that vision embodies ‘‘a trick 
of thought that falls in well with 
mine” we have a favourite artist, 
though not necessarily a better one 
than his fellow to whom we are 
allergic. The honest critic must 
admit that this applies not only to 
the individual artist but to whole 
contemporary modes of painting 
inside each of which, despite the 
prevailing anarchy, there is a loose 
affinity. His difficulty obviously 
is to be publicly just beyond the 
confines of his private enthusiasms. 

The task is made the more complex by the natural tend- 
ency of individual galleries to concentrate upon their own 
types of painter and painting. Indeed, most of the summer 
mixed exhibitions will, on analysis, prove to be a bringing 
together of the artists whose one-man shows have been 
among the events at that particular gallery ; and we go to, 
say, the Beaux Arts for the new Realists, the Redfern for 
the Action Painters, Gimpels for Abstractionists, and so 
forth. This is an over-simplification, but is usually true to 
the mood of the respective shows,.and our own dangerous 
reactions begin to operate almost immediately we have 
crossed the threshold. 

The spirit of catholicity operates most refreshingly at 
the recurring annual event ‘‘Artists of Fame and of Promise”’ 
at the Leicester Galleries. There the fame will unblushingly 
include Victorians in the XIXth-century narrative tradition 
and set them over against the abstractions of a Terry Frost. 
Granted the more extreme elements are relegated to the 
third room, as a wise nannie sends a quarrelsome charge to 
play in his own corner of the nursery ; but there they are, 
spluttering paint from the Hogarth Room at their gallery- 
mates who play quietly together in the Reynolds Room. 
The Entrance Gallery is traditionally given over to drawings 
and water-colours : and very lovely ones they usually are. 

I enjoyed the current exhibition as much as any I remem- 
ber. There were half a dozen thrills quite apart from a 
general sense of well-being and pleasant achievement. 
Almost immediately inside the door, cheek by jowl with two 
Charles Conders, there is a ‘“Tree Study at Aldeburgh,” 
by Mary Kessell, which combines miraculously the scholarly 
and painstaking with a Chinese other-worldliness. It 
might have prepared one for the loveliest picture in the 
exhibition, ‘‘Susanna,” for this also is Mary Kessell’s; a 
painting full of poetry, evocative, exquisite. Here is an 
individuality which it would be quite impossible to imitate. 
The technical prowess which creates this fairy world with the 
slightest touches of the brush, which leaves you doubting 





BATEAUX SUR LA SEINE. 
From the Exhibition ‘‘Modern French Masters, 1850-1950” at O’Hana Gallery. 
PersPpex’s Choice for the picture of the Month. 
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By RENOIR. Canvas. 19 X 25} in. 


just what you have seen and yet so surely conveys a reality, 
is delightful ; the poetic feeling opens the door of imagina- 
tion; manner and matter meet in perfect synthesis. I 
enjoyed another thrill with Leonard Appelbee’s ‘Study 
No. 1, Ystwlan,”’ despite its title. Here Appelbee uses the 
curious geometrical construction of intersecting planes and 
angles to create a very normal picturesque landscape of 
mountains and foreground river, trees and rocks and 
meadow. Cézanne’s cerebral theorizing that nature was 
composed of geometrical forms resulted in his own work 
in very solid, rather heavy paint and a two-dimensional 
effect. Mr. Appelbee, using thin pigment applied sensitively 
with a palette-knife (O how different from the bricklayer’s 
trowelling from which so much contemporary painting 
suffers!), really puts into practice that Cézanne theory, so 
subtly that if one steps back a yard the landscape becomes 
the purest naturalism. 

The establishment of such perfect tensions between art 
and nature, subjective and objective, manner and matter, 
yields an enormous amount of our esthetic pleasure, and 
throughout this Fame and Promise show it is everywhere 
manifested, yet in almost as many ways as there are artists. 
This is as it should be. Again I noted Hilda Chancellor 
Pope’s water-colour ; again a fantastic study of walls and 
buildings by Preston Goddard; a Kyffin Williams Welsh 
landscape (no longer do the mountains of his native land 
depress him and us); a landscape by Humphrey Spender, 
‘*Towpath Gate,” delightfully composed, and, a name new 
to me, A. E. Webster, with ‘‘Local Shower, Worthing.” 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE MODERNS 


The mixed show at the Redfern, which is also now a 
hardy perennial, moves much farther out to the modern 
mannerism. The catalogue of over seven hundred pieces 
contains almost all the names in contemporary art, or so it 
seems; but the scheme is for these to appear seriatim on 
the walls. So we get a manageable number to view at one 
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time, and a continual change throughout the late summer 
months. The impression of the first showing is that this is 
an exhibition of the fashionable Tachiste and Action Paint- 
ing; and, for me at least, ten Tachiste paintings are about 
eight too many. One or two in isolation jerk me into 
consciousness of the excitement of putting on paint— 
though I feel that the artists I have mentioned get that and 
nature too. 

Coming to the Redfern straight from the Hanover 
Gallery show ‘‘Post Picasso Paris’’ where the method was 
in full cry, I had seen so much sheer paint without purpose 
that I yearned for a brush stroke and would have embraced 
a Victorian ‘‘Kiss-Mummy.” At the Hanover, Anita de 
Caro and the Chinese Zao Wou-Ki had charmed with the 
harmony of colour. Karel Appel’s vast mess, ‘‘Portrait of 
the sculptor Cesar,’’ was perhaps the worst, though the 
streaming straight-out-of-the-tube paint lines of Thanos 
Tsingos resulted in something almost equally physically 
nauseating. One of the outpourings from Paul Jenkins’s paint- 
tubes having resulted in something vaguely shaped like a 
raven had been entitled ‘‘Nevermore 1956”; but this was an 
echo from Poe, I take it, not a definite promise of reform. 

These encounters at the Hanover left me in no mood 
to appreciate more in this mode at the Redfern, though some 
absolute abstracts by Rodrigo Moynihan put me in a more 
amenable state of mind. Bryan Kneale’s ‘‘Man on a Bicycle”’ 
and ‘‘Roses,”’ dolorous as they are in the anguished manner 
of this artist, have nevertheless the structural appeal which 
is in all his work. One could wish that he would renounce 
the ugly-ugliness of his conception of mankind. His picture 
in the R.A., ‘“The Black Mantilla,’”’ shows what he might 
do if he allowed cheerfulness to break in, or at least peep 
round the door. But I must return to the Redfern when this 
first page of the anthology has been turned over. 


A FRENCH OFFERING 

Metal more attractive by far I found in the showing 
of ‘‘Modern French Masters, 1850-1950” at O’Hana Gallery. 
It is a most impressive collection. Some of the pictures 
have already appeared in the pages of ApoLLo—the land- 
scapes by Sisley and Camille Pissarro which were reproduced 
last month and the famous Gauguin ‘‘Jeunes Baigneurs 
Bretons” in June. This famous work was at that time in 
the Weinberg Collection and was in the great sale at 
Sotheby’s in July from whence it passed to O’Hana. One 
other magnificent work has been added to this exhibition 
since the opening: Monet's ‘‘Antibes, Vue des Jardins de la 
Salis’’ which was bought in Paris in June at the Margaret 
Thompson Biddle sale. It is quite one of the loveliest of 
Monet’s paintings, created at the period when his art was 
able to achieve the maximum effect of impressionistic light 
and colour yet retain the significant form. The Renoir 
landscapes in which this exhibition is especially rich also 
have this magic, especially those painted in the late ’eighties 
and the first half of the ‘nineties. The ‘‘Bateaux sur la 
Seine’ and the ‘‘Villefranche”’ at O’Hana are as beautiful 
as anything the artist did. Towards the end of his career 
the trees, reduced to mere balls of colour and tone, have 
sacrificed the beauty of form. A large sanguine drawing of 
a Mother and Child is another delight among the eleven 
works by this artist in the exhibition. It is remarkable, too, 
for the Bonnards and Braques, and although these latter 
are (except for a ‘‘Cubist Composition’’) small, they are 
varied and typical pieces. In the patio of the gallery is a 
group of Georg Ehrlich’s sculptures, full of feeling as his 
work invariably is. 


CONTEMPORARY BUNCH: FRENCH 
To follow the movement of French painting to our own 
day, the exhibition at Tooth’s, ‘‘Peintures d’Aujourd’hui,”’ is 
a choice of works bought from the artists in Paris. We have 
grown used to meeting these at this recurring show. Clavé 
and Ganne with their rather coarse use of paint do not appeal 
to me—but this is true of Rouault from whom Clavé seems 


to derive. Venard, with his mannerism of scoring hi 
drawing into the pigment and thus getting a sensitive linea: 
pattern, has two attractive Paris studies and one of Brittany 
A new name is that of H. Pricking. His ‘‘Sunflowers” have 
their seeds in Buffet, and this kind of reduction of the forms 
and colours of flowers to dead black and yellow is a moder: 
mannerism which Aldous Huxley might call ‘‘mocking God 
in horticulture”; but, over against this, Pricking has tw« 
upright pictures of buildings which are strikingly effective 
I hope he will keep out of doors and eschew those bunches 
of dead flowers stuck with masculine firmness into the wrong 
vase. A. Vignoles’ long horizontal ‘‘Fleurs et Cruche’’ has 
a happier and more delicate treatment. This annual visit 
to the Paris studios and the resultant showing at Tooth’s is 
another of the summer anthologies to which we have grown 
accustomed, 

The Lefevre are also showing contemporary French 
painting, and very pleasing much of it is. One of the most 
attractive works was a long horizontal by James Tayler, whose 
clean structural painting strikes a note of English tidiness 
very refreshing in these days when, at least in Paris, the 
paint governs the artist as often as the artist controls the 
paint. Tayler is the soul of restraint. His use of compara- 
tively few colours, his compositions built on almost straight 
lines, horizontal and vertical, yield an effect at once naturalis- 
tic and decorative. The ‘‘Ferme au Verger” is a good example 
of his work. Another picture in mood entirely dissimilar 
stood out in this particular anthology: Jean Commére’s 
“‘Le Velodrome d’Hiver.” I confess that I do not enjoy 
Commére in this urban vein so much as in the aureate 
landscapes in which we first encountered him; nevertheless 
he is an exciting artist with a vision of his own. 


BACK TO BRITAIN 


At Arthur Jeffress Gallery the pictures form a modified 
anthology, for only five English painters have contributed 
less than thirty works. They are all vaguely romantic in 
feeling—that English characteristic—and in method move 
from the patterned naturalism of Alan Reynolds to the latest 
abstract manner of Keith Vaughan and the highly chromatic 
abstractions of Peter Kinley. Landscape predominates 
except in the group from several periods by Graham 
Sutherland and one strident ‘‘Cock” in John Piper’s offering. 
The exhibition establishes an interesting study in contrasts : 
each artist has a pronounced personality so that the style 
is predictable despite a certain development of it. Both 
Alan Reynolds and John Piper are a contemporary extension 
of the romantic English tradition of landscape painting. 
Reynolds, dispensing with those foregrounds of barbed plant 
forms, has concentrated on the bare bones of downland 
scenery and presented it almost in monotone. His art comes 
full circle and touches Francis Towne; but Reynolds has 
clearly evolved it without any reference to the early English 
artist. His command of his medium is quite thrilling, 
especially when he is using water-colour to create skies 
which manage to vibrate with light from below the horizon. 
In this exhibition the crepuscular landscapes are exquisite. 
More of Reynold’s work can be seen both at the Leicester 
show and at the Redfern, in each of which anthologies he is 
included with important paintings. For my choice next to 
Reynolds comes John Piper in his landscape style. Keith 
Vaughan’s rectangles of colour mean nothing to my vision, 
and less when I consult the titles he has given them. Peter 
Kinley’s work, suggesting without stating form and always 
good for colour, lives happily in this company. Altogether a 
fascinating concentration of exciting painting. 

Personally, I was not happy among the Realists at Beaux 
Arts this time. I found the vast John Bratby double portrait 
unattractive: a kind of vicious parody of his established 
mannerisms. Surely realism does not demand ugliness to 
this extent. Denis Wirth-Miller’s use of paint and colour 
to create almost featureless landscapes had a beauty which 
made them stand out in this show. 
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THE GREAT 
WINE-COOLERS—I 


By Dr. N. M. PENZER 


huge silver vessels in which wine was kept cool as 

‘twine cisterns.’ The reason for this is doubtless to 

void ambiguity, for the term ‘‘wine-cooler” is usually 
.pplied to the single-bottle container. But if this be referred 
to as an ice-pail or ice-bucket, as it should be, any possible 
confusion disappears and the objects are called by their 
orrect names. The Oxford English Dictionary recognizes 
the hyphenated ‘‘wine-cooler’’ as a vessel in which bottles 
of wine can be immersed in ice or iced liquid, but a cistern, 
apart from its ordinary meaning of ‘‘an artificial reservoir 
for the storage of water,’’ can be used only in three senses : (1) 
as a vessel for washing in; (2) as a vessel used for washing 
plates at the dinner-table ; and (3) as a punch-bowl, to 
hold a large supply of liquor. 

In commenting on the purchase of a pewter cistern by 
Pepys (March 14th, 1667 8), Dr. Mynors Bright writes : 
‘A pewter cistern was formerly part of the furniture of a 
well-appointed dining-room ; the plates were rinsed in it, 
when necessary, during the meal... .” 

That a wine-cooler could on occasion be used as a vessel 
for washing plates and glasses (especially if a wine-fountain 
was in service) is obvious, and was doubtless often so used. 
But the fact remains that the vessel used for cooling bottles 
of wine should be called a wine-cooler, whatever its size. 
As is proved by engravings and paintings of many European 
schools from the XVth century onwards, the sole function 
of the wine-cooler—whether made of earthenware, marble 
or metal—was to cool the bottles of wine required for 
immediate use by the aid of lumps of ice or iced water. In 
the earlier engravings the wine container is nearly always a 
ewer of earthenware, brass, or pewter. It sometimes appears 
alone, but is usually accompanied by a water-bottle or 
flask, thus indicating the widespread custom of mixing water 
with wine. In many examples only bottles are shown, while 
in others we find bottle-shaped ewers represented. 

It is difficult to be certain as to the material of which the 
wine-coolers were made, and in many cases we have only the 
shape, ornamentation and locale. of the particular scene 
represented to go on. Those of wood, marble and Italian 
maiolica are the easiest to detect, while the heavily lobed 
examples are almost certainly of metal—probably copper or 
brass. The only cases when one can be more sure of the 
material is in inventories where, if of precious metal, they 
naturally appear with the other plate, otherwise they are 
relegated to the cellar, buttery, store-house or kitchen 
sections. 

Before dealing with the English wine-cooler it may be of 
interest to consider some of these early European examples as 
represented by artists of the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth 
centuries, and thus attempt to indicate the channels by which 
this object of gracious living came to the ‘‘stately homes of 
England.’”’ Some of the earliest examples are to be found 
among the woodcuts of the German painter Michael 
Wolgemuth (1434-1519). In the Schatzbehalter oder 
Schrein der wahren Reichtiimer des Heils und ewiger Seligkeit, 
Nuremberg, 1491, Fig. 26, “‘Christ eating with publicans 
and sinners,” is a three-legged metal cooler with ring 
handles. It contains a round water-bottle with strap, while 
a wine ewer is being removed by a page. In Fig. 86 
‘Solomon and his Wives at a State Banquet” (Fig. I), is 
a silver (?) cooler with claw legs and square drop- 
handles, containing a water-bottle and wine ewer as before. 
A similar cooler, but with ring handles, occurs in Wolge- 
muth’s woodcut on fol. XCIV verso of the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1493’. 


Fos many years it has been customary to describe the 
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Fig. I. MicHAEL WOLGEMUTH. Solomon and his Wives at Banquet. 
Woodcut illustration to the Schatzbehalter, 1491. 
Courtesy British Museum. 


Among the posthumous work of Geiler (or Geyler) 
von Kaisersberg (1445-1510), the famous German preacher, 
was the curious Biich d’siinden des munds, Strasburg 1518, 
the first section of which deals with feasting and carousing. 
On fol. v. recto (and repeated on fol. vi recto) the scene depicts 
four men feasting. In the foreground are two ewers in a 
round cooler with claw feet. One man is filling a beaker 
from a wine-bottle. In fol. viii verso we see a similar cooler 
holding one ewer. On the central table is the typical German 
XVth century double lobed cup of mazer form (see Jackson, 
History, p. 636). On the small table against the wall are 
beakers, while on the shelf above are four wine bottles, 
two of which have stoppers. 

Of particular interest, from many points of view, is the 
XVIth century German painting by Hans Mielich (1516-73), 
the Augsburg artist at the Bavarian court of Duke Albert V, 
entitled ‘‘An Outdoor Banquet,” (Fig. II). The picture 
shows a gay company feasting under a triumphal arch 
erected in the palace grounds. The Duke and his wife, 
Ann of Austria, are seated with guests of honour at a table 
under the arch, while patriarchal oriental princes are in 
attendance. Behind the table is a ‘“‘cupboard” laden with 
ewers, goblets and beakers, well worthy of our notice. On 
the ground in front of the table stands a large pail-like 
object, apparently of wood with designs painted red. At 
first sight it might be mistaken for a wine-cooler, but the 
fact that it is empty, unattended, and placed in the worst 
possible position for service, makes such a suggestion 
untenable. It is undoubtedly a voider pail to receive the 
remains of the food and broken bread, etc., after the 
meal is over. Immediately behind the pail the voider knife’ 
lies ready on the edge of the table, while the greyhound 
waits patiently for any titbits he can get. The wine-cooler 
can be seen to the right behind the tree. It is a large, open, 
shallow, wooden vessel bound with metal and capable of 
holding about a dozen bottles. It is difficult to say whether 








Fig. II. Hans Mre.ticnH. An Outdoor Banquet. 


the bottles are of glass or metal. They are oval in shape with 
ring stoppers, hung with chains like those found on pilgrim- 
bottles, and have deeply depressed circular seals on the 
broadest part of the body. These seals doubtless bore the 
Ducal arms, which appear in the centre of the triumphal 
arch. A heavily lobed goblet is being filled by an attendant 
with his back towards us. Before leaving this interesting 
picture, attention may be drawn to the prominence given to 
the musical entertainment provided, not only by the large 
central group of mixed performers, but also by musicians 
and choristers elsewhere—especially those on _ raised 
platforms half hidden amid the floral arbours each side of 
the main arch. The reason for this is explained by the fact 
that Albert V was a well-known patron of musicians, an 
enthusiasm shared by his painter Mielich. Moreover, the 
world-famous Orlando di Lasso was very shortly (1555/6) 
to become a member of the Court. If we accept the date 
visible on the lid of the spinet, the picture was painted 
in 1548.° 

By the XVIth century the wine-cooler had reached the 
Low Countries and is found in engravings of both the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. Taking the Flemish first, we can 
start with one of the panels of the famous triptych by 
Quintin Massys* (Matsys or Metzys—1466-1530) at the 
Antwerp Museum. It represents Salome with the head of 
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Courtesy Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


John the Baptist at the table of Herod. At the side is a 
silver wine-cooler containing silver bottles with lions’ head 
handles and claw feet. The triptych is usually dated 
1508-11. At the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, are two 
engravings by Gerard de Jode (1509 or 1517 to 1591).° The 
first is of Belshazzar’s Feast, being No. 6 of a ‘‘Daniel”’ set. 
It depicts the writing on the wall, and shows a large, round 
cooler, partly gadrooned, with broad, flat rim and scroll 
handles. It is nearly full of water in which a large, covered, 
single-handled vessel is standing. Being part of the loot 
from the Temple at Jerusalem, it is doubtless intended to be 
of gold or silver. The second engraving shows Lazarus and 
Dives. Here the cooler occupies the centre of the scene in 
front of the rich man’s table, and holds a curious-shaped, 
two-handled vessel, and a second like that in the former 
engraving. It is round, of metal, and quite plain except for 
the lions’ head ring handles. 

Turning to a domestic scene, there is an interesting 
engraving of a Flemish kitchen after Pieter van der Borcht 
(1540-1608)* showing three women preparing the meal, 
while to the right we get a glimpse of the dining-hall with 
four men at a table on a raised dais. On the lowest step of 
the dais is a large, round, copper cooler with lobed sides and 
lions’ head handles. It contains two large wine-bottles with 
stoppers. In his ‘Allegory on the Government of a Wise 
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Fig. III. 
Arbalétriers de St. George to Charles II and the Duke of Gloucester, 
1656. 


I. B. MEUNINCXHOVE. Banquet given by the Gilde des 


King,” Eccl. x, Jacob de Gheyn (1565-1629),’ has placed a 
very large marble (?) cooler with a thick, flat rim, containing 
two round water-bottles inside and wine ewer standing 
outside. On the left is a sideboard with beakers and 
standing-cups. Rubens’ fellow-student Jordaens (1593- 
1678)* shows a lobed metal cooler holding three ewers or 
jugs in two versions of the spirited ‘‘The King Drinks’’— 
one at Chatsworth and the other in the Brussels Museum, 
where there is also another version without the cooler. In 
the Dresden version of ‘‘As the Old Cock Crows” is a 
cooler with richly decorated earthenware wine bottles. 
Another example figures in ‘‘A Study of Still Life’ (1644) 
by Adriaen van Utrecht (1599-1653) at the Rijkmuseum. 
Several others occur in the paintings of Teniers the 
Younger (1610-90). In his ‘‘The Artist and his Family,” 
in the Royal Gallery, Berlin, the cooler is of metal, heavily 
gadrooned with concave rim and small scroll handles, 
containing two large square bottles. The same vessel also 
appears in his ‘‘The Kitchen,” at the Hague, where the 
cook glances with just pride at the magnificent swan 
“‘subtlety”” which she has made—a great feast is obviously 
in preparation.® 

Finally, of Flemish artists, Gomes the comparatively 
little-known Jan Bapt. Meunincxhove (d. 1703) whose 
painting, now in the Gruuthuse Museum at Bruges, is of 
particular interest to us owing to its subject (Fig. III). It 
depicts the banquet given by the Gilde des Arbalétriers de 
St. George to Charles II and the Duke of Gloucester on 
July 11th, 1656, on the removal there of his Court from 
Cologne. To the right of the picture we see a large, 
gadrooned cooler of the type that was soon to figure at 
Charles II’s Court in Whitehall. It holds two wine ewers, 
while immediately behind it is a small sideboard holding 
several wine bottles to keep the ewers fully supplied. A 
Charles I spaniel is enjoying a drink of the iced water! A 
close inspection of the picture suggests that the cooler is of 
copper. Turning to Dutch artists, one of the earliest to show 
a wine-cooler is Julius Goltzius (c. 1550—after 1595) whose 
‘Story of the Prodigal Son” can be seen at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum.’® The cooler is of metal and rectangular in shape 
with ring handles. The better-known Hendrik Goltzius 
(1558-1617) shows a rather similar cooler in two of his line 
engravings. The first forms part of the ‘‘History of 
Lucretia” series—‘‘The Banquet of Tarquinius Collatinus,”’ 
and the second ‘‘The Venetian Ball, or the Wedding of 
Antenor.'! Of considerable interest is the ‘‘Rustic Feast”’ 
or ‘‘Festin Champétre’’ of Dirk Hals (1591-1656) at the 
Louvre.'? He was a younger brother of Frans, and this is 
probably his first known work (1616), and is typical of 
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several other ‘‘conversation pieces” which followed. Three 
couples are drinking and chatting at a table laid in the 
grounds of a large villa. A violinist plays to the central 
couple, and a page approaches with a bird dressed in his 
pride. In the right foreground is a large, plain, low-sided 
metal cooler with moulded base and rim, with ring handles. 
It holds a stoppered wine vessel and water-bottle. A large, 
leafy branch is placed over them to shade them from the 
sun. At the side lie used cups and plates waiting to be 
washed up later. This hint of the two-fold use of the wine 
cooler should be noted, as we shall return to it later. Another 
Dirk Hals painting, here illustrated (Fig. IV), is from the 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres Collection. It is an interior 
this time, and several couples are feasting round a table on 
which a pineapple cup'* and peacock are in evidence. A 
small orchestra plays in the right-hand corner, while in the 
left foreground is a heavily-lobed wine-cooler with a flat 
rim and broad paw-feet decorated with acanthus foliage. 
A young servant has lifted one of the large, flat glass bottles 
from the iced water and is filling a cup held by a second. 
The cooler, which is of copper or brass, contains another 
similar bottle together with a globular water-bottle. A 
greyhound regards the scene with interest. 

A similar work by Dirk Hals entitled ‘‘A Luncheon 
Party” was lent by T. Humphrey Ward for the Academy 
Winter Exhibition of 1890 (No. 70). Another ‘‘Festin 
Champétre”’ is at the Rijksmuseum, in which is shown a large 
plain, bulbous cooler of white pottery or porcelain, 
containing two large, square bottles (see F. W. Moes, 
Frans Hals sa vie et son oeuvre, Bruxelles, 1909. Pl. facing 
p. 78). 

Later in the century (1663) Gerard Dou (Dow or Douw), 
the pupil and companion of the youthful Rembrandt, painted 





Fig. IV. Dirk HALs. 
Courtesy Lord Crawford and Balcarres. 


Ladies and Gentlemen Carousing (detail) 
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Fig. V. Wine-cooler. 





on copper his famous ‘‘Dropsical Woman,” now in the 
Louvre.'* In the right foreground is an elaborately carved 
wine-cooler of veined marble holding a large stoppered 
“pilgrim bottle.’”” Dou used the same object again in his 
‘“‘Lady at her Toilet” in the Pinacothek, Munich. Other 
examples of Dutch wine-coolers occur in the ‘‘Banquet of the 
Guild of Crossbowmen” and the “‘Banquet of the Civic 
Guard after the Peace of Miinster, 1648,”'* by B. Van der 
Helst, at the Rijksmuseum, where the coolers are of oval 
shape, heavily lobed with beaded edges and claw feet. 
Jan Steen (1626-79) introduces wine-coolers into several of 
his pictures, e.g., ‘“The Peasant’s Wedding,” ‘Family 
Meal,"’'’ ‘‘Light come, Light go,””'* and ‘‘A Christening.’’'* 
In the two latter the coolers appear to be of a white-veined 
marble, or of earthenware painted to represent marble. 

It was, of course, in Renaissance Italy that enamelled 
earthenware—i.e., earthenware covered with an opaque 
tin glaze—became, under the name of maiolica, the 
characteristic type of that country. Its superiority over 
lead-glazed ware was due chiefly to its unrivalled surface 
for painting. Thus pottery vessels were no longer purely 
utilitarian, but became objects of beauty in which artists 
could lavish the genius of their art. No wonder, then, that 
apart from plates, jars, vases, bottles, tiles and plaques, we 
also find maiolica wine-coolers, the great size providing an 
excellent ‘‘canvas” for the istoriato type of painting. 

Two excellent Urbino examples of c. 1550, painted in 
polychrome by Francesco Durantino, can be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. V). They are both oval in 
shape, about 21 in. long, with convex sides and bands of 
fluting below the rim and on the foot. The subjects deal, 
respectively, with the story of Diana and Callisto, and the 
history of Moses. In the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House is another Urbino wine-cooler marked ‘‘FFF 
VRBINI 1574” possibly by Flaminio Fontana, depicting a 
sea fight.** It has a width of 28 in. and is 16 in. in height. 
A somewhat smaller one of c. 1560 is in the Waddesdon 
Bequest at the British Museum.*' As to the representation 
of metal wine-coolers in Italian paintings of the XVIth 
and XVIIth centuries, they cannot compare in numbers 
with those found in the Flemish and Dutch Schools. Such 
examples as do occur are usually in biblical pictures in 
which feasts play a leading part. For instance, in the 
‘Judith feasted by Holofernes,’’ by Veronese (1528-88) at the 
Ashmolean, Oxford (Fig. VI), we see two large maiolica 
(?) wine-coolers in the left foreground in front of a table 
covered with jugs of various sizes. To the right is another 
table on which a large quantity of plate, chiefly dishes, is 
arranged in racks or shelves. It is interesting to note that 
this, and the others in the story of Judith series, are probably 
the earliest surviving works of Veronese. 


In maiolica painted by Francesco Durantino, Urbino. c. 1550. 
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Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum. 











In the ‘Dives and Lazarus,” by Luca Giordano 
(c. 1632-1705) (Fig. VII) the round convex-sided wine 
cooler is painted a very light yellow, doubtless to suggest 
gold. It contains a long-necked vessel with a chain, and a 
one-handled high-shouldered ewer. Somewhat surprisingly 
a cooler appears in Alessandro Magnasco’s (1681-1705) 
‘Tl Refettorio” in the Museo Civico at Bassano. 

The wine-cooler is in the extreme left foreground. A 
serving monk is coming towards it down some nearby 
steps, carrying a circular water-bottle in each hand. Two 
other monks bend over the wine-cooler, one with a similar 
water-bottle, the other with a ewer or jug. The figures are 
all rather indistinct, but see Benno Geiger, Magnasco, 
Bergamo, 1949, Nos. 399-403. 

Turning now to France we find that the wine-cooler, 
under various names, had been in use at least from the 
XIVth century, and figures in inventories from about 1360 
onwards.** In these early days it was either referred to 
vaguely as ‘‘un grand vaissel . . . 4 mettre vin refroidir”’ 
(1363) or by such words as cuvette (1398) or cuve (1514). 
Early in the XVIth century the term ‘“‘reffrechissouer”’ 
appears, and continues, in its modern spelling ‘‘rafraich- 
issoir,’’ to be applied to the large wine-cooler, although the 
term ‘‘seau 4 rafraichir” is used for the table, or ice-pail 
variety. When in 1704 the Jesuits of Trévoux published the 
popular Dictionnaire de Trévoux we were given an interesting 
description of the article in question, including the way in 
which the water was kept at a very low temperature : 


Vase ow l’on fait rafraicher des liqueurs. Au lieu 
de la glace que l’on ne trouve pas toujours, et dont 
l’usage ne convient pas 4 toutes sortes d’estomacs, et 
qui périt par l’usage meme qu’on en fait, on peut employer 
des sels qui, jettés dans le rafraichissoir, mettent l’eau 
presque au degré du froid de la glace. On peut tirer 
ce service du sel marin, et encore mieux du sel 
ammoniac. 


In his article on the subject, from which above quotation 
has been taken, Henry Havard** reproduces examples of 
wine-coolers in copper (XVth century), wood (from a 
Virgil printed at Lyon in 1517), and silver-gilt, the most 
important of which is one designed by Charles le Brun for 
Louis XIV. Inventories also record examples in gold, 
crystal mounted in silver-gilt, and brass, while in the 
middle of the XVIth century Bernard Palissy was making 
wine-coolers or cisterns in enamelled earthenware, usually 
embodying marine motifs as in the large example (3 ft. 2 in. 
X 2 ft. 1 in.) at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In pre-Revolution France silver wine-coolers must have 
existed in considerable quantities as the designs of architects 
such as Daniel Marot, and goldsmiths such as Meissonnier, 





Fig. VI. PAOLO VERONESE. Judith Feasting Holofernes. 


clearly testify. Many more examples could be quoted, but 
sufficient has now been said to show that in Western Europe 
the wine-cooler was in continuous use for many centuries. 
It remains for us to consider its use in England, but we 
must defer this to a later article. 


‘Campbell Dodgson, Catalogue of Early German and Flemish Woodcuts, Brit. 
Mus. Vol. 1, 1903, pp. 228, 240-5 and 246-8. For full details of the Schartzbehalter 
and Liber Chronicarum (Nuremberg Chronicle) see Catalogue of Books printed in 
XV th Cent., Pt. 11, Germany, Brit. Mus., 1912, pp. 434, 437. In Jost Amman’s 

anoplia omnium illiberalium mechanicarum . . . 1568 (Sig. G3) is a woodcut of the 
“‘Fusor cantharius’”’ or ‘“‘Kandelgiesser’’ with both water-flask and ewer which he 
has just made. 

The nearly contemporary English grammarian Robert Whitinton, or 
Whittington, wrote in his Vulgaria (1520) 42b: ‘*Set down a charger or a voyder & 
gadre vp the fragmentes therin, & wt. the voydynge knyfe gadre vp the cromes 
clene.”’ It is surprising to find the word still currentin Suffolk in the XI century. 
See E. Moor, Suffolk Words, 1823 s.v. “‘a pail-like article, of wood or wicker, into 

which bones, etc., are shelved or oon n during a meal.’ 

It was acquired by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., in 1949. See 
their Bulletin, 2nd Ser., No. 11, Nov. 1949, p. 2. Other references, kindly given 
by C. C. Cunningha the Director, are: Cat. Oscar Bondy Sale, New York, 
Kende Galleries, March 3, 1949, No. 69; and (for musical appreciation) Museum 
Notes. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. Vol. 8, No. 3; 
March, 1951. 

*K. G. Boon, Quinten Massys, Palet Serie, Amsterdam (1947), p. 18. 

The G. de Jode volume, 24.1.6, Nos. 193 and oe. Both these engravings also 
appear in some editions of Nicolaus Piscator (N. J. Visscher) Theatrum Biblicum, 
published in Amsterdam at different dates, e.g., 1639, 1643, 1650 and 1674, and 
containing over 450 engravings. which vary considerably in different editions. In 
the copy of the 1643 edition at the Fitzwilliam a most ornate wine-cooler and water- 
bottle figure in a banquet scene from Ezra. 3 (engraving marked No. 227). It is 
by Zacharias Dolendo, the XVIth-century Dutch engraver. 

Reproduced in plate facing page 116 of Charles Cooper’s The English Table in 


Fig. VII. Luca GIORDANO. 
Dives and Lazarus. 
Courtesy Museum and Art Gallery, 
Birmingham. 


Courtesy Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


History and Literature (1929). See also A. J. J. Delen, Histoire de la Gravure dans les 
ee ha Bas, Paris, 1935. Pt. II, Vol. III, pp. 103, 4. 

. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, ngravings and Woodcuts ca. 
aaa Vol. VII. Amsterdam (1953), p. 189, No. 428. 

* Max Rooses, Jacob Fordaens, his Life and Work, 1908, p. 150 (text p. 148) and 
Pp. 246 (text p. 78); and W. von Bode, Die Meister der Hollandischen und Vlamischen 
Malerschulen, Leipzig, 1919, p. 405. 

* Teniers appears to have used the same wine-cooler with its two square bottles 
in at least six of his paintings. See Masterpieces of Teniers the Younger, Gowans’s 
Art Books, No. 6, 1908, Nos. 6, 23, 31, 32, §2 and §3. 

'° Goltzius, Vol. 23, K. 2, No. 203. 

'! Hollstein, op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 37, 99. The Lucretia engraving can be seen 
at the Fitzwilliam (23, » No. 191), where details of the water-bottle, small, 
narrow- -necked bottle, and large glass ewer can be fully appreciated. 

* See The Great Masters in the Louvre Gallery, pl. facing p. 122, with brief 
text on p. 134. The work was published in parts by Goopl & Co., London and 
Paris, 1899-1900. 

'* For these ananaspokal of Nuremberg see E. Alfred Jones, Old Silver of 
Europe and America, pp. 1945, with pl. LI. 

** See the fine photogravure in Great Masters in the Louvre, pl. facing p. 136. 

'* J. J. de Gelder, Bartholomeus Van der Holst, Rotterdam, 1921, No. 836, and 


Martin, Dutch Painting of the Great Period 1650-97, London, 1951, No. 37; 

and text p- 41. 
1? Hope Collection of Pictures of the Dutch and Flemish Schools, 1898, Nos. XI 

and LXXIII 

'* This is sometimes known as “‘The Spendthrift,”’ see Car. of Exhibition of 
Dutch Art, Burlington House, 1929, pl. LX VII and p. 12s. 

1% Bernard Rackham, Guide to Italian Maiolica, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
1933 p. 63; and Catalogue of Italian Maiolica, ditto 1940, Vol. 1, pp. 287-8, Nos. 
864, 865 and Vol. 11, pl. 1 

® Illust. Cat. Furniture, 1 farbles, Bronzes ...in the Wallace Coll., 1920, Gal. 111, 
No. 30; and APOLLO, Dec., 1945, pp. 299-30 

28 Cat. of Works of Art bequeathed to the “Brit. Mus. by Baron F. Rothschild. 
1902, p. 28, No. 60. 

*? Glossaire Arch. du Moyen Age . . . Victor Gay, s.v. 

*3 Dictionnaire de l’ameublement et de la decoration. 





























































DOMENICHINO and 


been as underestimated as Domenichino, the plethora 
of nonsense written about him by Ruskin having largely 
coloured subsequent judgments of his work. And to 
Ruskin he was “‘palpably incapable of doing anything 
good, or right, in any field, way or kind whatever.” 

Yet it has not always been so. In the XVIIIth century 
Domenichino was regarded as second only to Raphael ; that 
is as the second greatest artist in the world. While Robert 
Samber, in a little-known book entitled Roma Illustrata : or, 
a Description of the most beautiful Pieces of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, Antique and Modern, at Rome and there- 
abouts, which was dedicated to Lord Burlington and pub- 
lished in 1721, could write of Domenichino’s frescoes in S. 
Andrea della Valle: ‘‘It is by looking on these Paintings 
that one is sensible that the great Masters of this Art, display 
in their works the Lineaments and Features of a Beauty so 
moving, that all Mankind, even the very Populace and the 
Ignorant, are touched with its Excellence.’’ And Burlington 
himself, when as a young man he went on the Grand Tour, 
paid 1,500 crowns, which was considerably more than he 
gave for any other picture, for Domenichino’s ‘‘Madonna 
della Rosa,” now at Chatsworth, and then in the sacristy 
of the Roman church of S. Maria della Vittoria. These 
estimates of his work were by no means regarded as eccentric ; 
such admiration for him continued into the XIXth century, 
when it was expressed by men of the calibre of Goethe and 
Stendhal. 


Domenichino, his real name was Domenico Zampieri, 
was born in Bologna in October, 1581, when Lodovico 
Carracci was 26 and Annibale 21. In the early go’s he 
became a pupil of the Fleming Dionisio Calvaert, but he 
cannot have stayed long with Calvaert, who had little appre- 


Fig. I. DOMENICHINO. Landscape. Pen and ink. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the" Queen. 
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Fig. II. DomeNicHINo. Landscape. Pen and ink. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


ciable effect on him. Rather, like almost all the young 
Bolognese artists of his day, he was attracted to the Academy 
of the Carracci. The date of Domenichino’s entry into the 
Accademia degli Incamminati is uncertain, but what is of 
particular relevance in considering his formation is that in 
1595, which must have been soon after he joined the Carracci 
and when he was only 14, Annibale left for Rome, to be 
followed two years later by Agostino. In consequence, it 
was Lodovico, rather than Annibale, who exerted a decisive 
influence upon Domenichino, who remained in Bologna 
until 1602. 

Lodovico at this time, that is in the second half of the 
last decade of the XVIth century and the first years of the 
XVIIth, had lost something of the magic of his early work. 
He was producing pictures like ‘‘Christ and the Woman of 
Canaan,” now in the Brera, probably painted soon after 
Annibale left for Rome, ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. Ursula’ 
in the Chiesa dei SS. Nicola e Domenico in Bologna, dated 
1600, and ‘‘The Apostles at the Tomb of the Virgin’”’ in the 
Chiesa del Corpus Domini in Imola, dating from 1601. 
These pictures are not among Lodovico’s finest works, 
although ‘‘The Martyrdom of St. Ursula” contains passages 
of great beauty. 

The exact extent, if any, of Domenichino’s part in these 
paintings and others by Lodovico from the years immediately 
preceding 1602 is a matter of style criticism. But what is 
clear is that Domenichino was regarded as the most brilliant 
of the young men working in the Academy. Bellori affirms 
that, shortly after he joined the Carracci, Domenichino was 
awarded the prize for drawing. In view of this, it seems 
probable that for some years before he left for Rome, 
Domenichino was working rather as an assistant than as a 
pupil. Yet there are reasons for believing that he was not 
wholly contented ; nevertheless, Lodovico taught him much, 
and his high technical ability was largely due to the training 
he received in the Accademia degli Incamminati. 

While still in Bologna Domenichino visited the neigh- 
bouring cities of Modena, Reggio Emilia and Parma, where 
he studied the work of Correggio and Parmigianino. 

Then, in 1602, he left Lodovico and went to join Annibale 
and Agostino in Rome. Despite the prestige of the Academy 
in Bologna, the great talent of Annibale, the scope of his 
work in the Palazzo Farnese, the re-emergence of active 
Papal patronage and the fascination of Rome, all proved 
irresistible, and it was inevitable that Domenichino should 
join what was to become the considerable colony of Bolognese 
artists working in the city. Albani had preceded him, Guido 
Reni and Guercino also made the move, and at a later date 
other Bolognese such as Domenico Maria Canuti and 
Grimaldi were to do likewise. 
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In 1602 there was no shortage of employment for one 
of the most brilliant products of the Academy of the Carracci, 
and Domenichino at once began work as one of Annibale’s 
assistants in the Palazzo Farnese. Then, in 1604, he 
obtained his first major independent commissions. These 
were either from or were prompted by his close friend, 
Monsignor Giovanni Battista Agucchi, who played an 
influential role as an art theorist and whose patronage was 
of the utmost importance to the young Domenichino. 

From this date onwards until his death in 1641 Domeni- 
chino was to produce a stream of works, and, while their 
precise chronology in some instances presents complicated 
problems, the lines of his evolution are apparent. Despite a 
difficult and erratic temperament he was highly successful, 
and even during his lifetime was to exert a powerful influence. 
Further, in the first half of the XVIIth century the litterateur 
and talented amateur flourished in Rome, and we have much 
contemporary criticism that illumines his work. His friends 
and patrons were among the most influential in the city. In 
addition to Agucchi, he was supported or admired by men 
such as Francesco Angeloni, the collector and historian, 
Giovanni Pietro Bellori, whose Le Vite de’ Pittori, published 
in 1672, was to condition subsequent thinking on the 
Roman Baroque and who may have received lessons in 
painting from Domenichino, Giulio Mancini, whose Trattato 
gives an intriguing picture of the artistic position in Rome 
in the first quarter of the XVIIth century, Monsignor 
Giovanni Antonio Massani, the Maestro di Casa to Urban 
VIII, who owned several pictures by Domenichino, Giovanni 
Battista Passeri and others. 


In order to understand Domenichino fully we must 
sweep away a mass of misrepresentation and acquired 
prejudice. That he stands at the beginning of a line of classic 
painters that culminates in David and Ingres is an historical 
fact ; what is less clear is his relationship to his immediate 
predecessors, to his contemporaries and to Claude and 
Poussin. Ruskin’s nonsense presents no problem. But his 
relationship to Caravaggio and to classic art is not as simple 
as Agucchi would have us believe. Fortunately, in recent 
years Domenichino has, in Denis Mahon and John Pope- 
Hennessy, attracted the attention of two of the most pene- 
trating of art historians. 


Fig. IV. Domenicuino. Apollo and Daphne. Pen and Ink. 
Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


Agucchi regarded Annibale Carracci’s Roman ‘“‘grand 
manner’ and Domenichino’s work as representing high 
spots in the history of art. He linked them with Raphael 
and the sculptors of antiquity as being true followers of the 
ideal of beauty. The philosophy that led to this point of 
view can be understood only in terms of the theoretical basis 
of Agucchi’s judgment, and as Denis Mahon has pointed 
out, his ‘‘theory’’ may to a considerable extent be seen as a 
rationalization of his personal preferences. 

Agucchi’s attitude to painting differed widely from that 
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Fig. V. DOMENICHINO. Landscape with St. George. 
National Gallery. 


of the Renaissance theorists. For his ‘‘Idea della Bellezza’’ 
is based upon the premise that the ‘‘classic” is preferable to 
what he regarded as the mere imitation of nature. In this 
he reveals himself as a precursor of the classic-idealist 
theories formulated by Bellori and as a product of the 
intellectual climate of the Roman intelligentsia of his time. 
To him, the truly great artist must correct nature in order to 
attain a degree of perfection that extraneous circumstances 
have made impossible in nature herself. He is, therefore, 
less interested in reality than in a theoretical world. Thus 
his diminution of Caravaggio and his admiration for certain 


aspects of the work of Annibale Carracci and Domenichino. 

At this point we must avoid two pitfalls, the one termino- 
logical and the other concerning the nature of Domenichino’s 
art. In the first place, the word ‘“‘classic” is used in this 
context in the sense in which it was understood by Wolfflin 
in his Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, that is, it has nothing 
to do with the classical world of Greece and Rome as such. 
Rather, it represents an approximation to ideals. The 
second point of confusion can easily arise from too exclusive 
a preoccupation with literary sources. That Domenichino 
was influenced by the ideals of Agucchi is clear, but it 
should not be imagined that he was uninterested in nature, 
that he was completely absorbed in the pursuit of an ideal 
beauty, and was obsessed with the intellectual connotations 
of the subjects he painted. On the contrary, certain of his 
drawings (Fig. I) underline the spontaneity and directness 
of his reaction to nature. Some of them mix motifs and 
mannerisms derived from Annibale Carracci with the 
observation of nature (Fig. II), while others are in the main 
direct and free from affectation (Fig. III). It is only in the 
light of such drawings that his landscapes can be understood. 
For it is the interaction and synthesis of these two factors, 
of the pursuit of the ideal and the observation of nature, 
that made his work congenial to Claude and Poussin and led 
it to play such a key role in the development of classic 
painting. 

One further point in connection with them is that they 
played a considerable part in making landscape painting 


Fig. VI. ApAM ELSHEIMER. Apollo and Coronis. 
Lady Martin. 
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Fig. VII. ANNIBALE_CaRRACCI. The Magdalen. 
Doria Gallery, Rome. 


respectable in Italy. Before this time it had been regarded as 
a minor genre, hardly worthy of independent existence. 

Among Domenichino’s early commissions were the ten 
‘“‘Scenes from the Legend of Apollo,’”’ probably completed 
by 1608. They were commissioned by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini for the Villa Belvedere at Frascati, and eight 
of them are now in the Lanckoronski Collection in Vienna. 
Along with drawings for them in the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle, they have an important bearing upon his 
landscapes. The landscapes in these frescoes were tradi- 
tionally supposed to be by Viola, but Pope-Hennessy has 
pointed out that some of the drawings by Domenichino at 
Windsor limit the extent of Viola’s participation in the frescoes. 

One of these drawings, showing ‘‘Apollo and Daphne”’ 
(Fig. IV), is particularly instructive. It is a finished study 
in which the figures are carefully integrated with their 
setting. In this and in details of handling it is reminiscent of 
Annibale Carracci and suggests one of the main sources of 
Domenichino’s landscapes. 

There were several influences that conditioned Domeni- 
chino’s landscape painting. The first and most decisive was 
that of Annibale Carracci, then secondly he must have studied 
the Roman landscapes of the Mannerist Girolamo Muziano. 
To these two influences can be added the less important 
impact upon him of the landscapes of Italian contemporaries 
such as Giovanni Battista Viola and perhaps on occasion 
Guercino, and also of certain Northerners, notable among 
whom was Adam Elsheimer. 

Fig. VIII. ANNIBALE CarRRAccI. The Vision of St. Eustace. 
Galleria Nazionale, Naples. 


The extent to which Elsheimer’s work affected Domeni- 
chino is difficult to analyse. Domenichino certainly looked 
closely at his methods of execution, but more to the point is 
his appreciation of that half romantic, half dramatic atmo- 
sphere that Elsheimer conjures up in pictures such as ‘‘Apollo 
and Coronis” (Fig. VI) in the collection of Lady Martin. 
This appreciation is mirrored, not in the ostensible subject 
of a picture such as Domenichino’s National Gallery 
‘““Landscape with St. George” (Fig. V), but in the feeling 
created by the avenue of trees to the left, down which the 
princess flees. 
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Fig. IX. DomenicHino. Landscape with St. John Baptizing. 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


Annibale Carracci’s most original contribution to land- 
scape painting was the way in which he used landscape to 
contribute to the creation of a specific mood. In this respect 
Domenichino followed him. 

But pioneer that he was, and directly as he recorded the 
countryside in some of his drawings, in his landscapes 
Annibale did not wholly free himself from the past. A few 
of his landscapes, ‘‘The Flight into Egypt” in the Doria 
Gallery, Rome, is an example, have a remarkable breadth and 
sweep, but more often they are composed in a series of planes. 
Two instances of this are ‘‘The Vision of St. Eustace” 
(Fig. VIII), in the Naples Gallery, and ‘“The Magdalen” 
(Fig. VII), in the Doria, which is of unusual interest as it 
was almost certainly painted after Domenichino had joined 
him in Rome. In both these pictures the figures are a part 
of their setting ; this is notably true of the ‘*St. Eustace”’ 
in which the animals are also integrated with the landscape, 
but at the same time the landscapes as a whole are far from 
unified and there is still a strong element of the picturesque 
about them. The eye is continually being interrupted in its 
passage into the distance ; this is most clearly apparent in 
the picture in Naples, which is to an extraordinary extent 
divided into little related compartments. 

It is here that Domenichino made a significant advance, 
for the different parts of his landscapes are more closely 
related than anything to be found in Annibale. In this 
respect he owed a considerable debt to Muziano. 

Girolamo Muziano was born at Acquafredda, near 
Brescia, in 1528, and died in Rome in 1592. The main 


Fig. X. GrroLamo Muziano. Landscape with a Saint. Pen and ink. 
Uffizi, Florence. 
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Fig. XI. DOMENICHINO. Landscape with Tobias and the Angel. 


National Gallery. 


early influence upon him was that of Romanino, to whom he 
was probably apprenticed before leaving Brescia in 1548. 
His work was further conditioned by a variety of artists, 
including Moretto, Savoldo, Moroni and also, and in the 
present context significantly, by Titian and Domenico 
Campagnola. Later, after he removed to Rome, Sebastiano 
del Piombo and Michelangelo attracted him and he made 
studies after the antique. He was a painter of competence, 
but, except for one aspect of his output, not of outstanding 
ability. Yet as a landscapist he made a contribution that has 
not yet been fully recognized. It was indeed for this feature 
of his work that his contemporaries most respected him, and 
soon after his arrival in Rome in 1548 he achieved a reputa- 
tion as a young painter who in his landscapes displayed an 
exceptional ability. He not only introduced tendencies he 
had acquired from his study of Titian and Campagnola, but 
added a distinctive flavour of hisown. And although he died 
ten years before Domenichino arrived in Rome, it is clear 
that Domenichino was strongly influenced by him. 

The nature of this influence is best demonstrated by 
certain engravings after Muziano’s work by the Dutchman 
Cornelis Cort, and the Fleming Jan Sadeler, and by a few 
of his own drawings. One of the most instructive of these 
is his unfinished drawing of a landscape with a praying saint 
(Fig. X), now in the Uffizi (No. 522). In it Muziano is 
working in a Mannerist calligraphic tradition and the land- 
scape itself is full of detail superfluous to the creation of any 
general impression. Nevertheless it has a breadth and a 
unity that have few parallels at this date, and which provide 
us with an example of the aspect of Muziano’s work which 
most impressed Domenichino. 

Yet compared with Domenichino, Muziano’s ability to 


Fig. XIII. Craupe Lorraine. Landscape with a View of the 
Ponte Molle. 


Birmingham Art Gallery. 


















Fig. XII. Pen and 


GIOVANNI FRANCESCO GRIMALDI. 
ink, brown wash. 


Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


Landscape. 


convey an impression of the third dimension in landscape 
appears halting. The extent of the advance made by 
Domenichino in this respect can be gauged by a comparison 


(Continued on page 34) 


























SOME EARLY GLASSES 


OLLECTING old glass appeals to two very different 
( but equally fundamental instincts. One is the instinct 

to possess what is rare and valuable, and this is 
perhaps the least worthy motive in collecting. The other 
is to find, and to find out about, something not previously 
recognized which has historic or aesthetic interest. This 
instinct is common to every form of research and, funda- 
mentally, is not concerned with money values. Some of 
the rarest glasses have no established value. They may 
be unique or may belong to a type which collectors have 
not yet learnt to appreciate. 

Several unusual glasses are described in this article with 
the writer’s guess as to their date and origin. The glasses 
have been tested by the hydrofluoric/sulphide test. Glass 
not containing lead is described as soda glass, though in 
fact it may contain potash instead of soda, or both together 
and, in all these cases, lime in addition. 

Fig. I is a covered goblet in vitro-di-trina. In workman- 
ship and decoration it closely resembles a tazza now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and shown here as Fig. II. 
They evidently came from the same glasshouse. The 
tazza is illustrated in W. Buckley’s European Glass and 
is there described as XVIth century Italian. Buckley points 
out that the opaque white bands are smelted to the underside 
of the bowl in the same way that the Romans applied white 
bands to some of their glasses. The goblet (Fig. I) is of 
the same construction and is decorated with the same pattern. 
Henry VIII had examples of vitro-di-trina. An inventory 
of his effects dated 1542 mentions ‘‘item oone little like 
glass rowid with white” and glass ‘‘Bolles (bowls) all wrought 
with diaper work white.’”’ (From Records of the Court of 
Augmentation, in the Public Records Office.) I do not 
suggest an English origin for this glass. The metal is 


lime/soda and the whitening agent in the threads is appar- 
ently tin oxide in accordance with Venetian practice. In 


Fig. 1.™ Covered Goblet in vitro-di-trina. 
Height 11 in. 


XVIth-century Italian. 
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spite of its age of something like 400 years, the goblet is in 
spotless condition, a fine example of the lasting qualitie 
of Venetian cristallo. 

The covered vase, Fig. III, is of pale green soda glas 
and the whitening agent in the stripes appears to be arsenic 
The general lines are strongly Teutonic. The deeply 
domed and folded foot resembles the well-known series o: 
Lauenstein wine glasses and, still more, a Thuringian 
covered cup in the W. Buckley Collection. I will not 
attempt to date the vase beyond judging, from the shape 
of the foot, that it is XVIIIth century. In some settings, 
especially when holding flowers, it is very decorative, but | 
have always felt it lacked the appeal of quality. 

The beaker, Fig. IV, is a far more interesting glass. 
In form it closely resembles the beakers which are known 
to us only by fragments, and which were made by the 
Normandy and Lorraine ‘‘gentilshommes verriers’’ who 
practised glass making, using timber for fuel, in woodland 
areas at Chiddingfold, Buckholt Wood, Woodchester, the 
Forest of Dean, Newcastle and elsewhere during the 
XVIth and XVIIth centuries. Powell made reconstructions 
of beakers from feet dug up at the site of the Woodchester 
glasshouse, which are illustrated in his Glassmaking in 
England, Fig. XXI. These reconstructions have almost 
exactly the form of this beaker. The whitening agent seems 
to have been painted spirally on the outside of the glass 
and may be bone ash or kaolin, imperfectly fused and 
devoid of opalescence. After painting and re-heating, the 
bowl was pressed in vertical flutes. The pedestal foot was 
made separately and fused on to the base of the bowl, which 
is therefore of double thickness. It does not resemble 
Venetian work in form, metal or decoration, and seems to 
be the product of a skilful gaffer working with inferior 
metal in a popular English style of about 1600, though its 
date might be anywhere between 1575 and 1650. This is 
the standard beer glass of the period. In the present 
state of our knowledge, one cannot state dogmatically 
where this glass was made, but it seems to have a fair title 
to be considered English. It belonged to the Sheridans of 
Frampton Court, Dorset. 

There is a widespread prejudice among present day 
collectors to brand such glasses as this, and the next to be 
described, as foreigners. If we remember that an enormous 
quantity of glass was made in this country during the 
XVIIth century by immigrant glassmen who had learnt 
their art abroad, it is clearly impossible to distinguish, with 
any certainty, between English and foreign glass of the 
period. The immigrants, as the records show, were highly 
skilled gaffers and were little, if at all, inferior to the best 
continental craftsmen. The only thing they lacked here 
was the background of skilled underlings, the raw materials, 
and the furnaces with which they formerly practised their 
art. You would expect an English glass of this period to 
be an imitation, in inferior metal, of its Venetian or Low 
Country prototype. This is what you find in this beaker 
and in the little wine glass, Fig. V, which I now describe. 

This glass, which belongs to Mrs. Stewart of Dulford 
House, Kentisbeare, is of a thin yellowish soda metal 
devoid of brilliance. As the photograph shows the design 
is good but the execution and the metal are second rate. 
It suggests the work of a gaffer imperfectly trained in the 
Italian tradition and working in a second-rate medium. 
I feel little doubt that it belongs to the period of Sir Robert 
Mansell’s monopoly, which started in 1615 and ended not 
long before the Restoration. The first of Mansell’s glass- 
houses to prove a success was at Newcastle, and Mrs. 
Stewart’s family lived for many generations in that part of 
the country. The bell bowl did not become common until 
about 1720, but there are scattered examples in the XVIIth 
century, beginning with the glass engraved ‘‘Barbara 
Potters” and dated 1602, which has a much dumpier bowl, 
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Fig. II. Tazza of same pattern and workmanship as goblet in Fig. I. 


XVIth-century Italian. 


and followed by a double handled wine glass in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum illustrated here as Fig. VI and in 
Glass by W. B. Honey at Plate 27A, where it is described 
as early XVIIth century. Leaving out the handles these 
glasses are so similar in outline that I feel little doubt that 
they are of the same period. 

Fig. VI shows a glass of exquisite proportions, the work 
of a master craftsman. Fig. V shows a clumsy imitation of 
the type and is, perhaps, the product of a newly established 
English glass house and of a newly trained English gaffer. 
Mansell sold different qualities at different prices. In his 
suit to the House of Lords in 1639 he states: ‘‘Ordinary 
Drinking-Glasses—For Wine, formerly sold for 4s. per 
dozen, are now constantly sold by me for 2s. 6d. per dozen.” 
But ‘‘Christall Wine-Glasses—made by me, were formerly 
sold for 16s. per dozen, and are now sold for 4s. 6d. per 
dozen, and the dearest being of extraordinary fashions for 
7s. per dozen”’ (British Museum M.S. 669, f. 4, 7). Those 
“‘of extraordinary fashions” were probably made by highly 
paid Italians. The glass, Fig. VI with its elaborate ‘‘ears’”’ 
and exquisite form, is certainly in the high-priced category, 
while Fig. V illustrates an ‘‘Ordinary Drinking-Glass for 
Wine.’’ Mansell employed a number of glassmakers ‘‘born 
in the City of Venice under the Duke’ (Certificate of 
Strangers, 6th Sept. 1618. Thorpe, English Glass). He 
continued to import glassmakers for many years, first from 
Murano and later from 1’Altare, and he had glasshouses all 
over the country. They made glass in large quantities for 
a period of about 4o years. The glasses must have run 
into millions, but not a single example of this output has 


Height 33 in. Width 6} in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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been recognized. This is no doubt partly due to the rarity 
of the glasses but partly, also, to a lack of interest and 
imagination in collectors. We do not know what to look 
for, and whenever we see a Mansell glass we turn it down 
as a worthless foreigner. I have done this on more than 
one occasion that I can remember, and I quite expect that 
I have cast my eye over some dozens of glasses of this 
period without noticing them. These Anglo—Venetian- 
Dutch glasses might have been made in either of the three 
countries and by the same hand. For instance, Antonio 
Miotti was a Venetian and learnt his art in that country. 
He went to Middleburg where he made glasses, some of 
which were exported to England. He later came to England 
and managed Mansell’s Broad Street glasshouse, from which 
glasses were later exported to the Continent. Miotti then 
returned to the Netherlands and practised at Brussels until 
his death (Thorpe, English Glass). This sort of thing was 
happening throughout the first three quarters of the XVIIth 
century and makes it almost impossible to tell the country 
of origin of any given glass. But there is a massive reason 
for believing that most of the glasses which we find here, 
and which are of this period, were made in this country. 
In the defence of his patent before the House of Commons 
in 1624, Mansell states: ‘‘For that there is employed in 
bringing of coal from New-Castle to London for the works 
here and in bringing of the Glasse made at New-Castle to 
London, and in carrying of ashes and materialls for Glasse 
from London to New-Castle, forty sayle of shipps con- 
tinually, there being yearely brought betwixt three and 
foure thousand cases of Glasse, and no shippe able to bring 
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Fig. III. 


Covered vase of Dutch or Germanic type. Probably 
XVIIIth century. Height 8} in. 


conveniently above fifty cases at once.’”’ He further states 
‘That ther is imployed in the Glasse business and thereby 
maintained, about 4000 Natives.” (S.P.D., Jas. I, Vol. 162, 
No. 63.) Natives, of course, means Englishmen as opposed 
to foreign craftsmen. Now a “‘chest”’ of glass from Venice 
contained about 100 dozen glasses (Sloane M.S. 857) so if 
a case of glass from Newcastle contained a like number, 
then 4,000 cases could carry nearly five million glasses. 
We must discount these figures, because mirror and window 
glass and bottles were part of the output, and Mansell may 
have exaggerated to some extent, but after making all 
allowances, his output from Newcastle alone must have 
run into millions, and this was only one of many glass- 
houses. He had others in London, Greenwich, Purbeck, 
the Isle of Wight, Stourbridge, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
In the above quoted Defence, Mansell also says ‘‘Sir Robert 
hath not onely caused sufficient quantities to be made of 
all sorts to serve this kingdome, but could serve two king- 
domes more, if it might be vented.” At this time, Mansell 
had the sole right of importing glass, and in view of the 
statement just quoted, importations must have practically 
ceased as the country was flooded with our own glass. 
From this date the right to import was thrown open to all, 
but there must have been little inducement to import while 
Mansell was flooding the market with cheap glass as his 
petitions indicate. During the Civil War, it was most 
unlikely that importation was carried on on a big scale. 
This brings us to the middle of the century and the last 
years of Mansell’s life. From the above considerations I 
feel convinced that the betting is ten to one that any glass 
found in this country which can be dated to the first half 
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of the XVIIth century is a Mansell glass, made here anc 
not imported. 

As most students of old glass know, a great hoard o! 
XVIIth-century glass was discovered in Gracechurch Street 
in 1940. A cellar containing the stock-in-trade of a glas: 
merchant was buried during the Great Fire in 1666 anc 
was re-discovered during the demolition of All Hallows 
Lombard Street, during the war. This glass belongs i 
the Guildhall Museum, and the staff very kindly allowed 
me to examine the fragments which are at present in store 
I could not find a bell bowl, or any part of one, among 
these fragments, and I conclude this shape was quite out 
of fashion at the Restoration period. In fact, it does not 
seem to have been really common before Georgian times 
The Guildhall fragments show the form of glasses imme 
diately before 1666. For the period 1667-1673, we have 
the correspondence, now in the British Museum, between 
John Green of the Glasssellers Company and Allesio 
Morelli of Murano, from whom Green imported large 
consignments of drinking glasses. The orders are copiously 
illustrated, but the drawings do not resemble this glass. 
After 1673, we again made most of our own glasses. George 
Ravenscroft invented glass of lead and a good many of his 
sealed glasses are still in existence. They do not remotely 
resemble the glass in Fig. V. 

For the above reasons, I think it must be placed in the 
first half of the XVIIth century, and that it is far more 
likely to be English than foreign. We still do not know 
very clearly what to look for as representing this period. 
That is why I have ventured to labour the importance of 
this little glass. If this is not the sort of thing to look for, 
I cannot imagine what is. An early feature of this glass is 
the dumb-bell section in the stem between the inverted 
baluster and the bowl. This feature consists of two collars, 





Fig. IV. Beaker of English or Continental type. About 1600. 
Height 8} in. 
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Fig. V. Wine glass of soda metal, fagon de Venise. First half of 
XVIIth century. 


separated by a short neck. It occurs right through the 
XVIIth century, from the Barbara Potters glass and the 
contemporary tazza in the Ashmolean to early examples of 
glass of lead. The top of the dumb-bell usually forms a 


EXHIBITION AT THE CORNING 


HE Corning Museum of Glass in the Corning Glass 
Center, New York, presents the greatest private collection 
of ancient glass in existence as its major summer exhibi- 
tion, which opened on June 5th. The exhibition of the Ray 
Winfield Smith Collection of ancient glass contains over 
700 objects and covers the period from 1500 B.c. to A.D. 1200. 

In order to accommodate Mr. Smith’s collection, the Corn- 
ing Museum of Glass has removed its own collections of ancient 
glass and devoted the entire east gallery to the 100 great glass 
objects arranged chronologically, illustrating the 22 area- 
periods in ancient glass. 

In addition to the east gallery, the special exhibition area has 
been remodelled to provide a setting for the remainder of Mr. 
Smith’s collection. Ina series of cases, early glassmaking tech- 
niques are described and illustrated, thus forming a graphic 
history of glass manufacturing techniques in the ancient world. 

Mr. Smith's collection is internationally recognized as being 
the most complete ever formed. It includes the largest group of 
objects with Early Christian symbols in private possession and 
the most representative group of Islamic cut vessels ever 
assembled. 

Apart from covering the whole field of ancient glass with 
unequalled thoroughness, the collection is also rich in unique 
masterpieces, such as the Paris Plate, a painted dish made in 
the 3rd century A.D. in Syria, on which is depicted the well- 
known representation of Paris awarding the beauty prize to 
Venus, the goddess of love. Another equally important object 
here illustrated, is the Daphne Vase, made probably in Antioch, 
Syria, in the 3rd century and once in the collection of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

This exhibition will be impossible to repeat in the future. 
It is, therefore, an unequalled opportunity to see the full scope 
of the first 2,700 years of glassmaking. 

The exhibition will last until September 15th, 1957. 





Fig. VI. Wine glass in Venetian style. Early XVIIth century. 
Victoria and'Albert Museum. 


merese or flattened knop at the base of the bowl. If any 


soda glass is seen with this feature it deserves a careful 
study. 


MUSEUM 





THE DAPHNE VASE, opaque-white jug with a painted and gilded 
scene representing Apollo and Daphne. Probably Antioch, Syria, 
c. 3rd century A.D. 

Ray Winfield Smith Collection. 
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Fig. I. Chair, carved walnut and partly gilt. Early XVIIIth century. 


interesting study, both because its evolution has 

always had the closest associations with the customs 
and manners of the time and because the chair is the keystone 
of the whole European system of furnishing. It is worth 
remembering, since it is so easy to take the obvious for 
granted, that the design of every other piece of furniture 
has been influenced by our civilization’s habit of sitting 
raised some eighteen inches off the ground. In the first 
instance, when there were few other pieces of furniture 
besides the chair, this elevation had a distinctly ceremonial 
significance ; the chair stood apart from other forms of seat 
furniture as a mark of rank and honour. But slowly the 
chair passed into general and more varied use, until in the 
XVIIIth century it largely replaced the humbler stool and 
generally became the polite form of seating. 

The English chair of the XVIIIth century, in all its 
variety of styles and specialized types, provides an out- 
standing example of the marriage of elegance with utility 
which characterizes the finest decorative arts of that period. 
The functional demands of the chair-maker’s craft seem to 
have set few limits on his imagination, for in no other single 
type of XVIIIth-century furniture is the inventiveness and 
ingenuity of the designer and craftsman constantly faced 
with the problem of adapting a changing style to a basically 
unchanging form better shown. It is hardly surprising to 
find Sheraton complaining of chair-making in his Encyclo- 
paedia of 1807 that, ‘‘it is extremely difficult to attain to 
anything novel,” though, in fact, that remarkable fund of 
invention did not run out until some twenty years later. 

The chair-makers had never formed their own guild in 
the XVIIth century, unlike other branches of the wood- 
working trades, and it appears that from early in the XVIIIth 


Ti history of the chair in any period always makes an 
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Fig. II. 


Chair, carved walnut. Early XVIIIth century. 


century the craft was absorbed into the general cabinet- 
making practice without any very definite division of labour. 
Yet specialization obviously continued throughout the 
century, within the organization of individual firms, for 
Sheraton writes in the Cabinet Dictionary of 1803, ‘‘Chair- 
making is a branch generally confined to itself ; as those who 
professedly work at it seldom engage to make cabinet furni- 
ture. In the country manufactories it is otherwise, yet 
even these pay some regard to keeping their workmen 
constantly at the chair, or to cabinet work. The two branches 
seem evidently to require different talents in the workmen 
to become proficient. In the chair branch it requires a 
particular turn in the handling of shapes to make them 
agreeable and easy.” 

The chair-maker’s gift of ‘‘the handling of shapes” is 
evident from the earliest years of the century. The elegance, 
grace and simplicity that characterizes Queen Anne walnut 
furniture is seen at its best in the chairs of that period. The 
introduction of the cabriole leg from the Continent in about 
1700 broke the long tradition of rectilinear design and the 
chair-maker was quick to seize the opportunities offered by 
the new form. Within a few years the curvilinear design 
spread up from the legs into the seat frame and the back ; 
carved decoration was limited and the decorative effect 
was obtained from the rich colour of the walnut and from 
the series of contrasted curves united by the perfect propor- 
tions of the whole design. 

Shortly after the introduction of the cabriole leg the 
stretcher was discarded and was not used again until the 
middle of the century. Another innovation was the drop-in 
seat, where the upholstery was mounted independently, 
thereby leaving the seat frame uncovered allowing the eye 
to appreciate more fully its graceful curve. The back of the 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHAIRS 


chair repeated the curve of the cabriole leg, with its S-shaped 
ights and fiddle-shaped splat, and they were lower than 
they had been in the previous period. For the first time the 
chair-maker considered the anatomy of the sitter and the 
splat was curved to meet the line of the back. 

Something of these changes can be seen in the two Queen 
Anne chairs illustrated in Figs. I and II. There is still a 
straightness and uprightness in the first chair which echoes 
the design of the previous period, particularly in the narrow- 
ness and height of the uprights and the splat. In the second 
example the back is lower and the curves fuller. The top 
rail and the splat are scrolled and the curve of the uprights 
sweeps nearly all the way down to the seat. The cabriole is 
more refined and claw-and-ball feet have replaced the earlier 
hoof type. Apart from their differences, both chairs are 
excellent examples of those graceful and carefully balanced 
proportions which mark out this period to many people 
as the Golden Age of English chair-making, and both 
show how quickly the English craftsman, faced with a foreign 
form, adapted and enriched it, producing something that is 
completely English. 

Mahogany was introduced into England during the 
1720's and came into widespread use among cabinet-makers 
in the thirties and forties. At the same time the early 
Georgian style, the final phase of the baroque, replaced the 
Queen Anne style in furniture. Style is influenced by 
materials, and the greater scope that the newly imported 
wood gave the carver in part accounts for the often excessive 
and florid decoration of the new style. Mahogany, with its 
greater strength, was particularly suited for chair-making. 
Though many examples avoid the worst excesses of the new 
taste, there is on a great number of them a tendency to 
heaviness in design and a surfeit of carved ornament. The 





Fig. III. 


Arm-chair, carved mahogany. Mid-XVIIIth century. 
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simple line of the Queen Anne chair disappeared beneath a 
welter of baroque motifs. Arms were terminated in lions’ 
and eagles’ heads, knees were decorated with grotesque 
masks whose acanthus ‘‘beards” flowed down the legs to 
heavy paw feet. This theatrical style was effective on gilt 
furniture designed for a suitably sumptuous Palladian 
background, but worked in mahogany, in spite of the 
quality of the actual carving, the individual ornaments often 
seem rather coarse and over-assertive, distracting from the 
over-all design instead of growing naturally out of it. 

The rococo style, which brought with it a return to 
lightness if not simplicity, began to influence the design of 
chairs during the forties. The chair in Fig. III is a good 
example of the transitional period between the early Georgian 
style and the fully developed rococo. The over-all design 
still retains the solidity of the earlier style, but now the solid 
splat has been pierced to form a tracery pattern and the 
hoop-shaped back has been replaced by vertical uprights 
which taper upwards and splay outwards to meet the top 
rail, The cabriole legs retain their heavily carved paw feet 
but the knees are now decorated with a scrolled acanthus 
pattern, one of the favoured naturalistic motifs of the rococo 
style. 

The rococo style was fully established during the ‘fifties 
and by that time the adaptable chair-maker had absorbed 
the complete repertoire of ornament of the new taste. The 
carver’s virtuosity was largely concentrated on the splats, 
which were carved in an incredible variety of interlacing C- 
scrolls and acanthus foliage. Motifs from the current Gothic 
and Chinese tastes enlarged the repertory, the carver drawing 
from all three sources, frequently with little regard for unity 
of style. 

It is this concentration on ornament that marks a major 





Fig. IV. Chair, carved mahogany. The splat similar to a design 
in Chippendale’s Director (1754). Mid-XVIIIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. V. Arm-chair (‘‘Ribband-Back”’), carved mahogany. Mid- 


XVIIIth century. 


difference between English and Continental rococo chairs. 
The Continental chair captures the lightness and movement 
of rococo in its subtle curvilinear design. The ornament 
is comparatively restrained and subordinated to the form. 
On English chairs the rococo motifs were frequently imposed 
on forms of a basically rectilinear design. Even the two fine 
rococo chairs illustrated in Figs. IV and V, where the 
lightness of the carving in their splats is to some extent 
re-echoed in the curves of the legs and the frames, they 
retain a kind of static and masculine dignity that is alien to 
the sinuous and feminine grace of the true Continental 
rococo. 

No single type of furniture was better represented than 
chairs in the numerous pattern books that began to be 
published during this period. Though the majority of these 
books provided designs for the whole range of furniture, a 
few, like Darly’s New Book of Chinese, Gothic and Modern 
Chairs (1752), and Manwaring’s Chair-Makers’ Guide (1776), 
specialized in the one type. The most extraordinary thing 
about these pattern books, and of credit to the inventiveness 
of the craftsmen, is how comparatively rarely they seem to 
have been used. Direct copies of published designs are 
extremely rare, and though there are examples of chairs, and 
other types, where part of the design has been borrowed and 
incorporated into a new form, on the whole the craftsman 
seems to have preferred to work from his own imagination. 
Part of this marked individuality may also be attributed to 
the strong personal interest that people then took in the 
furniture being made for them, where through consultation 
between the maker and the purchaser the design was adapted 
to both the pocket and the taste of the latter. Evidence of 
this personal enthusiasm, which nowadays is more likely 
to be directed to the choice of a new car, is frequently found 
in letters of the period. ‘‘The chairs for the upper part of 
the chapel,” writes one such correspondent in the fifties, 


“are a whim of mine, but I am not sure till I see a patter: 
chair that I shall like it.”” 

Amateur enthusiasm of this kind was as capricious as i 
was fervent, and in that unceasing search for novelty s 
characteristic of XVIIIth-century taste, fashion reacte 
against the rococo, and in the 1760’s turned eagerly to the 
Neo-classic style, so largely inspired by the work of Rober: 
Adam. 

Once again the chair-maker, among other craftsmen, wa 
faced with new principles of design and a completely new 
range of ornament. These ornaments were adopted first 
and during a short transitional period one may find such 
hybrids as a chair still rococo in form yet decorated with 
sphinxes, honeysuckle and other classical motifs. But as 
the new style took root, concern for proportion became of 
major importance and ornament was subordinated to form. 

The new principles of restraint and lightness can be 
observed in both the more elaborate shield-backed chair in 
Fig. VIII, and in the simpler, more domesticated version of 
the style in Fig. VII. Straight legs have now entirely 
replaced the curved forms of the previous period. Fluting 
and tapering increase the effect of lightness and they termin 
ate in neatly shaped feet. The classical motifs, clasped 
acanthus, paterae, corn husks, incorporated in the backs, are 
delicately carved in low relief and are kept in restrained 
harmony with the whole design. The pleasing effect in 


both cases is captured in the general silhouette rather than 
in particular detail. 

This constant tendency to refinement led in the last years 
of the century to a delightful feminine elegance, where the 
individual members of the chair are so slight that it seems 


Fig. VI. Armchair, painted satinwood. Late XVIIIth century. 
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Fig. VII. Arm and single chair, carved mahogany. About 1780. 


hardly possible that they can give the necessary support. 
Typical of this extreme delicacy was the fashion for painted 
furniture. The best examples of chairs in this style were 
made of satinwood, such as the one in Fig. VI, prettily 
decorated with floral sprays and somewhat loosely inter- 
preted classical motifs. Others, made more cheaply, were 
of beechwood painted black with gilt decoration. 

Such a fleeting glimpse of XVIIIth-century chair styles 
cannot begin to touch on all the variations of specialized 
types and the wide range of upholstered furniture produced 
during that period. But a bird’s-eye view of this kind does 
remind one of the amazing virtuosity of the XVIIIth- 
century craftsmen, of his skill and adaptability in the face of 
fashion that never remained constant for more than a few 
years at a time. 


Fig. IV is reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The other photographs are reproduced by kind permission of Frank 
Partridge and Sons Limited. 


Fig. VIII. Chair, carved mahogany. About 1780. 
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HANNAH B. BARLOW 


VEN the most uninformed collector of pottery can 
EL usually recognize the Doulton wares decorated with 

animal drawings by Hannah Barlow, and it requires 
very little knowledge of the ceramics to appreciate the skill 
needed to express, as she did so expertly, the movement 
and reality achieved by simple lines spontaneously incised 
in the soft unfired clay. 

Miss Barlow was born in 1851 at Little Hadham, Herts. 
Though her love of animals must have started early in life, 
her first connection with pottery was probably when she 
attended the Lambeth School of Art in 1869. 

In 1871, Messrs. Mintons opened a decorating studio in 
Kensington Gore under the direction of W. S. Coleman. 
This ‘‘Art-pottery Studio’ was established, with official 
approval, to promote a better standard of taste in pottery 
decoration and to provide employment for the female 
students which the art schools were beginning to train. 
Hannah Barlow for a short period worked at this studio, and 
caused much consternation amongst her fellow students 
with her habit of bringing live animals as models. She 
joined Messrs. Doulton’s at Lambeth in 1872, a period when 
they were experimenting with decorative wares, as opposed 
to the purely utilitarian articles to which their production 
had previously been confined. Within two or three years 
Hannah's two sisters, Florence and Lucy, together with her 
brother Arthur, joined her at Doulton’s. 

The term “‘sgraffito” is usually associated with Hannah 
Barlow's work; this, however, is incorrect, as sgraffito 
decoration is formed by scratching through or incising a 
thin layer of added slip in order to reveal a contrasting body 
colour beneath. Hannah Barlow’s studies were produced 
by drawing or etching lines in the soft unfired stoneware 
body and then rubbing a dark pigment into these lines, thus 
accentuating the pattern according to the depth of the lines. 
Both methods are, of course, amongst the earliest known 
types of pottery decoration. 

In much of her work Hannah emulates the ability of the 
Japanese to impart the maximum amount of fact with the 
minimum effort. Her most successful pieces are usually 
the simplest ; some of her more ambitious work, in which 
great detail has been added—for instance, such scenes as 
gipsy encampments—are, in the writer’s opinion, unsuited 
to the technique employed, and to some extent this also 
applies to the examples in which the incised lines have been 
filled in with several different coloured pigments. 

Apart from her well-known incised work, Hannah also 
painted in oil and water-colour and modelled animals in 
terra-cotta. Her terra-cotta models were included in Royal 





Fig. I. 
small pair of vases, the incised lines filled with blue pigment. Circa 
1880 


Early incised jug by Hannah Barlow (dated 1873) and a 





By GEOFFREY A. GODDEN 





Fig. II. Pair 13} in. Vases decorated with continuous band of lions 
with playing cubs, by Hannah Barlow. 


Academy exhibitions between 1881 and 1890, and her other 
work was shown, and acclaimed, at various international 
exhibitions. An American writer aptly sums up the reaction 
of his countrymen to Hannah Barlow’s work: ‘‘Among the 
best artists in this line of work is Miss Hannah B. Barlow, 
whose etchings of animals were first seen in this country at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. Since 
then her work has become familiar to all lovers of art on 
this side of the Atlantic. Her spirited renderings of horses, 
dogs, sheep, and rustic life, in the fewest possible lines, are 
truly remarkable, and she has been placed by competent 
critics next to Rosa Bonheur as a delineator of animal life.”’ 

Towards the end of her career, failing health brought 
about a reduction in her output. Earlier, her right hand had 
been partially paralyzed, due, no doubt, to the fact that it was 
resting on damp clay during most of her working day. This 
serious handicap, however, had been quickly surmounted 
when she learnt to use the left hand. It is remarkable that 
all her studies were drawn from memory, although she made 
her garden a miniature game reserve and frequently visited 
the Zoological Gardens to refresh her memory of the more 
ferocious beasts. 

At Doulton’s, Hannah Barlow’s younger sister, Florence, 
produced similar incised work, but confined her subjects, by 
mutual consent, to bird-life, whilst Miss Mary Mitchell 
produced some quite charming studies of children in country 
scenes. Messrs. Stiff & Sons, the Martin Brothers, and 
many smaller factories, using a similar stoneware body, also 
produced incised work in the manner of Hannah Barlow. 
Albert Binns experimented with this technique at Worcester 
before his untimely death in 1882 at the age of 19, but this 
style of decoration was not commercially adopted by the 
Worcester Company, as it was considered to be unsuited 
to the bodies and styles employed by them. 

The portrait with the photograph of Hannah Barlow’s 
signature and mark which is used to illustrate this article 
is taken (by kind permission of the chief librarian) from 
two unique volumes recently acquired by the Borough of 
Lambeth Public Libraries. These books were prepared 
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HANNAH 


by the female artists of the firm for presentation to Sir 
Henry Doulton in 1881, as a token of their appreciation of 
the help and encouragement given to the large number of 
female art students employed. A complete record of the 
signatures and marks used by all the artists of the various 
departments follows the testimonial. The second of these 
volumes contains photographs of the artists as listed in the 
first volume. 

The discovery of these two books will doubtless cause 
much heart-burning amongst collectors and students of 
earlier ceramics who have been complaining for so long of 
the dearth of documentary evidence to support their theories 
and attributions. Here we have not only an authentic 
record of each artist employed but a photograph of each 
with his or her personal mark. Moreover, we are presented 
with sufficient facts to enable us to follow exactly the develop- 
ment of the firm—as an example, we can observe that while 
Hannah Barlow was the sole female artist in 1871, the 
experiment—for experiment it was at that period—was so 
successful that by 1881 the number of female staff had risen 
to two hundred and thirty-one. 





Fig. III. First page of signatures from the presentation volumes, 
showing the marks employed by each artist. Hannah Barlow is 
listed number 5.‘ 


A SHAFT from APOLLO’S BOW : 
Private Art and the Public Purse. 


UITE the latest word of power in art jargon is 
O “Private Art’’. It is all the rage in the upper reaches 


of erudite criticism, and must be murmured at cock- 
tail parties in mews cottages as the password of culture. 
The idea is that the artist, preoccupied with his inner vision 
and its highly personal expression, has no concern with such 
vulgarity as public approval. If he consents (and rest 
assured he will consent) to anything so exhibitionist as an 
exhibition, there is a certain air of ignoble prying on the 
part of those who attend the O so Private View: rather 
like reading a letter on somebody’s desk. Anyway, the artist 
views the whole affair from the topmost storey of his ivory 
tower. Granted, a sympathetic art-writer in the catalogue 
foreword may affect to explain in words of seven syllables 
what this monologue with the eternal is all about ; but that 
usually only adds the obscure to the occult, so no harm is 
done to the inner sanctity of the affair. 

It appears that of all private artists none is more remote 
than Mr. Lynn Chadwick. The fact that during the ten 
years of his working life as a sculptor he has achieved some- 
thing like world fame for those menacing forms of spikes 
and slats of iron; that he was awarded the International 
Sculpture Prize at the Venice Biennale last year ; and that 
the work shown there was sent on to Vienna, Munich, Paris, 
Amsterdam and Brussels, and is now in London at the Arts 
Council, only goes to show how difficult it is for a private 
artist to shut out the prying eyes of the world. Especially 
when the British Council and the Arts Council are deter- 
mined on a build-up. For the records show that these 
enthusiastic makers of modern reputations have continuously 
invaded the seclusion of this artist’s rural sanctuary in the 
high Cotswolds and dragged his most cabalistic creations 
into the vulgar gaze. Thus they went to the Festival of 
Britain, to the Venice Biennale in ’52, to the U.S.A., 
Canada and Germany in ’55, and, as we have seen, to 
Venice again last year and on for their triumphant tour of 
Europe. As Shaw said of poets: ‘‘they speak to themselves, 
and the world overhears them.” Especially if someone 
will only bang a big drum and ask for silence for the 
utterance. 

An interesting aspect of this violated privacy is that it 
was complained somewhere that in Britain Mr. Chadwick’s 
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creations are not bought—at least by private collectors. This 
may or may not be so, and anyway does not reflect on their 
quality or value either materially or sub specie aeternitatis. 
They have been ‘‘acquired”’ by public collections, including 
the V. andA., the Tate, etc. ; but that, as every artist knows, 
may be quite another matter. The point is that, if this be 
true, the success has been entirely (as it is demonstrably 
mainly) built up by the sponsorship of the official bodies 
using public funds. 

This is particularly relevant at this moment when so 
many whose devotion to the causes of art and culture com- 
mand our hearing are urging the Treasury enormously to 
increase the grants of public money to these bodies and to 
the galleries. The address to the National Arts-Collection 
Fund by that splendid fighter for culture, the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, and the repercussions from it; the 
spirited appeal by Lord Esher in the House of Lords and 
the subsequent debate ; the question of the raising of the 
grants to the British Council, the Arts Council, the galleries 
and the museums: all this call of the arts on the public 
purse envisions the taxpayer as patron of the arts in place 
of the impoverished aristocrat and private connoisseur. This 
is not the place to discuss the rights and wrongs, the inevit- 
ability or the desirability of this tendency; and certainly 
APOLLO will not discourage any patronage of the arts nor 
popularizing of them. But the payment of the piper will 
not be encouraged by the playing of so esoteric a tune, and 
the public purse will not be opened too willingly to an art 
so private. The altruistic chorus of noble lords castigating 
public parsimony and advocating cultural largesse is likely 
to fall on deaf ears if the money is to be spent conditioning 
us to acquire and accept these menacing and monstrous 
machinations which will almost certainly be out-moded in 
a few years. 
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ASIA AND AFRICA IN FRENCH 


T seems that our civilization and peoples emerged from 
| the catalysis of two confronted races: the Negroes, 

who were probably our continent’s first inhabitants, 
and the Mongoloid barbarians, who invaded Europe from 
east of the former glacier wall along the Urals. Our principal 
religion, Christianity, appears to be the heir of African and 
Oriental beliefs. Unlike the other two civilizations, ours 
has always been somewhat rootless, and this rootlessness 
has shown itself in art by a nostalgia for the East and the 
South. 

The world’s main religious beliefs have shaped the 
characters of the peoples—detachment in the East, intransi- 
gence in the Middle East, emotivity in Africa, the cult of 
suffering for its own sake in Europe. But between the 
unknown religions of the forgotten civilizations that have 
left no trace and the cultural reawakening of the world a 
few thousand years ago, there was a period when thought 
was in a state of flux and this has been called primitivity. 
The primitive peoples of the world resembled each other 
very closely, and in the measure that this “primitive” 
undercurrent never dies this resemblance persists con- 
uinually. The artist, more than anyone in society, is a 
primitive being: to him the naive and the Utopian are 
mental qualities to be cherished. To him, therefore, the link 
between countries and peoples is self-evident, and this 
factor, too, has sent the European artist East and South in 
search of inspiration. 

‘In every latitude, every race, the essential activities of 
the human mind are identical,’’ wrote Roger Bezombes in his 
remarkable study ‘‘L’Exotisme dans 1’Art et la Pensée.”’ 
For Bezombes, the East is the “‘alibi of the West.” One 
might go further: the Western peoples, having no ‘“‘home”’ 
of their own, can only proceed in art by occasional thrusts 
into the dark ; from time to time, the return to the source 
is necessary, and the source is the Orient in the sense that 
XVIIth-century literature gave to the word, meaning every 
part of the globe except Latin and Northern Europe. 

The myth of a paradise lost has also contributed to this 
thirst for the East and the South. The simple, relatively 
humane societies of other continents seemed, to the 
European traveller, to confirm the validity of his hope that 
such a paradise could exist. It is to be noted that if the art 
of the rootless Europeans was constantly influenced and fed 
by the art of other peoples, until it became the most hetero- 
geneous and imaginative art in the world, the arts of the 
East and the South and the Oriental-origin Amerindians 
remained almost constantly indifferent to European art. 

The most important steps in European art have their 
origins outside Europe. Bi-dimensional fresco which 
announced the coming of the Renaissance was passed to us 
by Byzantium. The rediscovery of America by Columbus 
enlarged the European palette with its vivid ‘‘new”’ pigments 
from the ‘“‘new” world. Islam, in forbidding portraits as 
idolatrous, gave birth to the simuli-representation of the 
human being, the arabesque, and our knowledge and 
consciousness of form was pushed into its present stage. 
Finally, the preoccupation with space and with escape from 
matter and materialistic thinking which the Tao and the 
Buddha-Dharma conferred on the East gave birth to Chinese 
and finally to the marvels of Japanese art and we discovered 
abstraction—not in the sense that Mondrian or Manessier 
would use the phrase, but in the sense that Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Cézanne were abstract painters, more concerned with a 
form’s abstract values than with its spiritual associations. 

Very little seems to have been written on the synthesis 
nature of European art, but Bezombes in his book has 
traced with great competence and copious illustrations the 
actual presence of the non-Latin world in the painting and the 
other arts of Western Europe. 
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By RUSSELL WARREN HOW! 


Fig. I. JeAN-CHRISTOPHE HUET (1745-1811). 


La Balangoire. 
chinoiserie. 


The exchanges between the continents begaa early. 
Long before Marco Polo,a French monk aided Tsong-Kaba 
to found lamaism in Tibet in the earliest years of the first 
millennium after Christ; the Tartars and the Phoenicians 
were trading in Europe in the time of Charlemagne and 
before, the Moors frequently took and held Southern 
Europe for decades, and well before the Renaissance an 
Italian painter had gone as far as Addis Ababa to decorate 
the palace of the Lion of Judah. 

From the East, via the Levant and the vast commercial 
plundering raids which hid behind the name Crusades, 
came the griffons and dragons which began to appear on 
European coats of arms. From Africa came the cult of wild 
game. The English royal house adopting the lion on its 
standard may seem pretentious and silly—imagine the King 
of Ethiopia taking the Scandinavian reindeer as his symbol ! 
—but it fits in with the tradition of the European belonging 
nowhere and taking his culture where he can. 

Only in the most recent centuries have the East and the 
South begun to see their life influenced by Europe in the way 
the Orient insinuated itself for centuries into our own daily 
life and, by the synthesis tradition, was absorbed. From the 
East came many of our flowers and trees—cedars, magnolias, 
rhododendrons, coniferous trees—not to speak of silk, 
porcelain, weaving, carpets, printing. The list of everyday 
Occidental things which are of Oriental origin would be 
interminable. Even the New East, the Americas, relatively 
virgin and sparsely inhabited as they were, had their part to 
play in Europe. The Americas had been discovered and 
rediscovered constantly. Since the last Ice Age, it seems 
that the Chinese came first, and from them comes the 
Amerindian race. The Normans discovered Canada, but 
no one would believe their story that such a country really 
existed. And when finally the pioneers pushed west in their 
merciless war on the Amerindian, they found, in what is now 
Dakota, tall, blond and blue-eyed “‘Indians” of partially 
Scandinavian origin. 

As well as the pigments mentioned earlier, America sent 
into our daily life such staple foods as maize, potatoes and 
tomatoes and tobacco. The global synthesis was now nearly 
complete, and in all this France had the distinction of being 
the most synthetic of Europe’s different and largely synthetic 
civilizations. The French were too confident to be insular. 











ASIA AND AFRICA 





Fig. II. GrropeT (1767-1824). Les Révoltés du Caire. 





It was not by accident that Oriental habits like the lady’s 
fan or the man’s pipe first found European favour on French 
soil, that in the classic French comedy there was regularly 
an itinerant Pasha or a fabulous Turk. With the groundwork 
of such trivial apports from the East as these, art could 
take what it liked from other ciyilizations, and promptly 
did. 

First Asia, then Africa, taught the chaotic Christian 
mind to rid itself, in art, of the superfluous. From the 
magnificent but sinuous flower painting of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, art followed the course proposed by Asia, 
and XIXth-century French painting’s discovery of form and 
colour was the result. Africa completed this liberation of the 
artistic mind. The experimental stage was cubism, with its 
influence of African sculpture and even perhaps of Arab 
houses. Contemporary expressionistic romanticism strikes 
one as an attempt to reconcile the aesthetic wisdom ot Asia 
and Africa with the melancholy nature of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Romanticism and the East have clashed before in 
French art—when Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign set 
Delacroix and his contemporaries in a state of excitement 
about the Levant, and the new cult of the Odalisque, the 
woman-become-form, was born. But the two greatest 
developments in Western art to date seem to have been the 
discovery of African carving and especially the discovery of 
Japanese prints—in the sense that in art history aesthetics 
must always outweigh technique. 

The first French paintings containing consciously 
exotic inspiration betray hesitancy. Plastically, the Negro 
and Arab model made a welcome and inspiring change in an 
age when a face or a hand could not be painted blue or 
green, but only its natural colour or thereabouts ; but the 
first pictures of Balthazar (the Negro king at the birth of 


IN FRENCH PAINTING 








Exoticism in the service of Napoleon. 









Musée de Versailles. 


Christ) or St. Maurice often show just Europeans with dark 
faces. But while Spanish and Italian painters remained thus 
deceived by the purely picturesque of the Orient, French 
painters like Mathieu Le Nain with his ‘‘Danse au Musicien 
Négre’’ were becoming conscious of the essential link between 
the continents. In religious painting, the tendency had 
always been to portray the legendary figures in modern 
dress—a logical interpretation of religious feeling, but also 
an aspect of insularity. If English painting kept to tradition, 
Christ would to-day be shown with a Buchmanite badge in his 
buttonhole and Pilate would wear the bowler hat of the 
Colonial Office, senior grade. Here again, France seems to 
have been the first country in Western Europe to emerge 
from this frightened attachment to things familiar. Poussin 
represented Elijah and Rebecca as Middle Eastern figures 
and his influence spread. 

Lancret, Boucher, Watteau, Chardin, all felt the 
atavistic urge to seek their inspiration outside of Europe. 
Wild animals—and monkeys, dressed up to satirize the self- 
important human race, seen painting, sculpting, playing 
violins or gambling—became a popular feature of XVIIIth- 
century French genre painting. With the sense of form that 
came from the East, turbans were often preferred to hair 
and European female models often posed in them. Rich 
people had themselves portrayed in Turkish dress, and 
Watteau, Huet, Boucher and others painted sylvan scenes 
in which all the figures were Chinese, mongoloid features 
being nearer to Form with a capital F than anything one 
could find in the ethnic melting-pot of Europe. Fragonard 
and others talked to navigators in the taverns and drew 
relatively accurate pictures of the people whom they heard 
described but had never seen. Boucher’s ‘‘Mariage Chinois” 
is a typical example—a fantastic parade of local colour with 
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Fig. III. 


a good deal of invention thrown in, including the carving 
of a monkey over an altar.... With the portrayal of 
Amerindians, inspired by those in Chateaubriand’s novels, 
the cult of local colour reached its basest heights and its 
highest depths. 

But with Benoist’s ‘‘Négresse” in the Louvre and the 
“Etude de Négre” of Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun, now in the 
Cailleux collection, there had already been a shaking off of 
the shackles of the picturesque, though Romanticism tended 
to reverse the trend. Gros, David, Chassériau, Géricault, 
Guérin, even Delacroix seemed to ‘‘look down” on their 
exotic models, despite their being themselves the loyal 
subjects of a mulatto Empress, Josephine, but closer to home 
than the Middle East, Delacroix—the Delacroix of the 
‘“‘Femmes d’Alger” and the ‘‘Noces Juives’’—is a painter of 
simpler forms and harmonies, nearer to truth. 

Ingres’ “‘Odalisque” and the “Bain Turc,” Manet’s 
“Olympia” set new trends. Fantin-Latour, Puvis de 
Chavannes, sculptors like Carpeaux and especially Barye 
were Orientophiles, and slowly came the dawn of a real 
aesthetic comprehension. Gauguin went to one of the 
sources, and even to-day students in Paris from Oceania 
say he understood the religion of the island peoples perfectly, 
there where lesser minds had only seen lotus-eating and 
ritual. The painter-mystic Odilon Redon portrayed Buddha ; 
Bazille and Corot looked to Africa; Renoir was a natural 
convert to the vogue for Arabian Odalisques. 

The Japanese period flowered under Monet, Vincent 
van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec and the young Derain and 
Vuillard. Douanier Rousseau painted imaginary jungles, 





GauGuUIN. Poémes Barbares. Respect for a foreign culture. 
Private collection, New York. 
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Fig. IV. AuGusTE Ropin, Danseuse Cambedienne. 
A synthesis of East and West. 


Signac went to Constantinople, Dufresne painted Amerin- 
dians ; Bonnard painted Ste.-Monique, the mother of the 
Berber convert, St. Augustine. With the XXth century, the 
Near East threw its bright shadow over Matisse, Marquet, 
van Dongen, Friesz, Desnoyer, Dufy, Lhote, Limouse, 
Cavaillés, Brianchon and numerous others, while Negro 
Africa completed the aesthetic reform that came from Japan 
by its influence on Modigliani, Derain, Picasso, Marchand, 
Bezombes. 

From painting the ‘Oriental’ influence passed into 
everyday life : posters, once a mass of detail, became simpli- 
fied in design and content; the knick-knackery of wall 
decoration, both paper and fittings, borrowed some of the 
purity of Japanese houses. Furniture in turn became 
simple in design, too, together with houses themselves, and 
this trend, aided by the scientific contribution of aero- 
dynamism, gave us the modern road and rail vehicle. 
African art, through cubism, began to influence the vision 
and technique of cine-cameramen, and of play producers 
working out lighting effects. With our visual arts as the 
symbol of the tendency, we moved into the stimulating jazz 
age. 

Doubtless new adventures in the synthesis of civilizations 
lie ahead. But exoticism itself seems on its deathbed at last, 
for wars and fast communications have destroyed the 
exotic concept of things; cultural interchange no longer 
represents a problem. The miracle is that it took so long for 
the artist to learn something which he always knew: where 
art is, there is civilization, and all art, all civilizations, are 
the same. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


PORCELAIN AT AUCTION 


HE selling of new porcelain by auction during the 
| XVIIIth century was a widespread practice in England, 
and one that commenced in the early 1750’s, not long after 
he founding of the major factories. Although in many instances 
10 record remains to us but the brief announcements in con- 
emporary newspapers, a few catalogues of the sales have been 
preserved and reprinted. From these may be gained some idea 
»f what types of articles were popular at particular dates, and 
the first appearance of certain shapes and colours may be noted. 
The reason for selling by auction does not seem to be clear. 
There were plenty of ‘‘China-men’”’ with shops in all parts of 
London and the provinces and, in addition, the principal porce- 
lain factorics had wholesale and retail establishments both at 
their manufactories and in London. J. E. Nightingale, in his 
Contributions towards the History of Early English Porcelain 
(Salisbury, 1881, p. xci), points out that the auctions were 
attended at first mainly by dealers, and that during the last 
quarter of the century it became modish for the general public 
to attend both view-days and sales and to make purchases in 
person. Private view-days were instituted on which entry 
was allowed only to the privileged: ‘‘during the season when 
any remarkable collections were on view occasional evening 
receptions took place: the great room [at Christie’s] was then 
lighted up, and persons of quality attended in such large 
numbers that an official from the Opera was stationed at the 
entrance to prevent the intrusion of those not belonging to the 
fashionable world.” 

A possible reason for the resort to sale by auction on the 
part of the porcelain manufacturers may well have been 
opposition to ‘‘Riders’’: the name by which the commercial 
traveller of more recent times was then known. This opposition 
is recorded in the columns of newspapers of the day, and an 
example may be quoted from the columns of the General Evening 
Post of April 17th, 1753 (No. 3018). It runs: 


‘‘WE the undermentioned Persons, principal Tradesmen 
of the Town and Borough of Lewes, and the Cliffe near 
Lewes, in the County of Sussex, having for a long Time 
experienced the bad Effects of encouraging Merchants and 
Dealers to travel for Orders, have entered into Articles under 
a Penalty, not to give any Orders for the future to any of 
them, under any Pretence whatsoever. And as it is appre- 
hended, that the breaking of this pernicious Custom, will 
be of great Benefit to Trade in general, as well as to all 
trading Towns in particular, it is hoped that this Example 
will be followed by all those who have any Regard thereto. 


Thomas Friend, Robert Plumer, 
John Woodgate, . John Lambert, 
John Madgwick, Henry Godman, 
Henry Scrase, John Edwards, 
John Webb, Thomas Earle, 
John Read, Joseph Molineux, 
Thomas Baldy, William Roase, 
George Verral, Samuel Olive. 


Our Merchants and Dealers are desired to take Notice, 
that if they continue to travel for Orders either in Lewes, 
or in the Towns and Villages adjacent thereto, they must 
not expect any future favours from us’’. 


On July 5th of that year, the same journal printed a notice 
from the traders of the ‘Town and County of Haverford-West”’ 
couched in similar terms to that of the traders of Lewes. The 
Welsh notice was headed “April 28, 1753,’’ and was perhaps 
issued and printed locally at that date, but one may wonder 
why some three months should have elapsed before it appeared 
in the widely circulating General Evening Post. 

No further announcements of this type seem to have been 
inserted in this paper, but doubtless they were printed in others 
issued from London and from the provincial centres. If an 
anti-traveller movement did exist at the period, and there is 
evidence that this was so, it would have had the effect of giving 
the newly introduced commodity, porcelain, an unpleasant 
setback. The makers would have been forced to look for other 
ways of showing and selling their product, and for that reason 
they may then have commenced submitting their output for 
sale by auction. Such sales of new wares were continued for 
some two decades after 1754; the year in which the first of a 
series of annual auctions of Chelsea pieces was held in London. 
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Manganese-glazed figure of a cat. 
Staffordshire, mid-XVIIIth century. 


A MANGANESE-GLAZED CAT 


Manganese-stained lead glazes were popular with the old 
Staffordshire potters, and they managed to obtain with them 
the maximum effect in a simple manner. Thomas Whieldon 
(1719-95) is credited with being among the most successful in 
in the use of these and other coloured glazes, but little if any 
of the surviving wares are marked and it is no more than a 
label of convenience. Even Josiah Wedgwood, who worked for 
a while in partnership with Whieldon, and who improved the 
existing yellow and green glazes, would appear to have been 
satisfied with manganese—the warm purple-brown that plays 
an important part in the more sophisticated palette of the painter 
of porcelain. 

The manganese-glazed cat shown on this page typifies the 
skill of the mid-XVIIIth century Staffordshire potter. It is an 
appealing little figure that was doubtless made and sold by the 
thousand, but which is rarely seen to-day outside a museum or 
the cabinet of a collector. Very similar pieces were made in 
salt-glazed agate ware, composed of white and brown clays 
carefully partially mixed to produce a marbled effect throughout 
the body. 


BROWN BESS TEAPOTS 


The exact origin of the familiar ‘‘Brown Bess’’ teapots, those 
large and showy pots usually lidded by a further representation 
of a teapot, does not seem to have been determined. There 
was an inconclusive correspondence on the subject in The Field 
early last year, and it emerged there that the pots are far from 
scarce and that their dates cover the greater part of the XIXth 
century. Inscriptions vary as much as dates, and they are 
recorded from most of England, even from as remote a part as 
Cornwall, where the name of the tiny fishing-village of Polperro 
is borne on a “‘Brown Bess” in Truro Museum. Can any 
reader of APOLLO supply information on the subject ? 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 











PARIS NOTES 


12EME SALON DES REALITES NOUVELLES AT THE 
MUSEE D’ART MODERNE 


HE Salon des Réalités Nouvelles was established in 1946 
as the first official showplace of the movement which was 
then gaining universal momentum—abstraction. The 
intervening years have seen revolutionary changes in the world 
of art, all of which have been accurately reflected in the gigantic 
mirror of this Salon. This is the first year in which, most 
observers are agreed, the Salon de Mai has been overshadowed 
by the Salon des Réalités Nouvelles, and the latter is now in a 
dominant position over all others. This achievement testifies 
to the foresight and determination of the founders and the 
validity and strength of the new movement. 

One of the first impressions conveyed by the exhibition is 
of the enormous wealth of talent at present engaged in Paris. 
It now seems axiomatic that an artist, to obtain the breadth of 
experience which alone can give solidity to his conceptions, must 
spend at least some time working in the atmosphere of intense 
intellectual interest and endeavour which constitutes the painterly 
essence of Paris. A second impression is that what might, for 
convenience sake, be called the period of Heroic Abstraction is 
passing. The belligerent, the ornamental, the plainly pseudo 
and the “abstraction for abstraction’s sake’’ have generally 
disappeared. The principles which artists sought to establish 
having been largely secured; a process of consolidation and 
refinement is now taking place in the atmosphere of comparative 
idealogical security which, it may be sensed, now surrounds the 
world of abstract art. It is as though, having established their 
independence and constitution, the inheritors of the new cosmic 
reality are able to turn more to their own affairs and concentrate 
on creating a more refined and articulate language than in the 
period when they were surrounded by contention and strife. 
Another notable aspect of the 12th Salon is the virtual absence 
of Tachiste manifestations, no doubt a result of the circum- 
stances discussed above. 

Alcopley, an American painter of German extraction much 
influenced by Oriental caligraphic forms, shows two paintings 
of great simplicity and purity; Alechinsky is represented in 
strongly expressionistic vein: Alva’s canvas is again outstanding 
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Fig. I. H. BERLEWwI. 


Paris. 


Mechano-Faktura, 1927. Private Collection, 
Salon des Réalites Nouvellés. 
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By JOHN PROSSOR 





Fig. II. Monstrance of Spisska Nova Ves. Beginning of the XVIth 
century. Silver, 117.5 cm. high. 
Exhibited Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 


and impossible to miss, demonstrating the sensitivity, logic 
and superlative taste of its author; Ben Nicholson is in familiar 
vein; Henri Berlewi (Fig. I) shows ‘“‘Mechano-Faktura,” 1923, 
which appears to be in part a reorganization of some of Kan- 
dinsky’s structural elements, and “Homage 4 Brancusi,” 1957, 
in which the artist has recreated many of the forms and shapes 
of Brancusi’s world ; Bram Bogart, born 1921 at Delft, shows 
a sombre painting in which his heavy impasto is less consciously 
manipulated than usual, producing a corresponding advance 
on his earlier work ; Camille Bryen, who is also an avant-garde 
poet of considerable repute, shows a very sensitive, somewhat 
subjective composition of poetic imagery. The Russian Serge 
Charchoune, now nearly seventy years of age, shows his 
“Composition inspirée par le Concerto pour Piano de Tchai- 
kowsky. Variante N 2.”’ As in much of his work he has con- 
fined himself to the use of very light tones—almost all whites— 
and has created in horizontal curvilinear forms something of 
intense lyrical beauty which approaches the ideal interpretation 
of one abstract art in terms of another; Corneille’s “Les 
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PARIS NOTES 


Jiseaux Migrateurs’’ is much freer, and relies more on colour 
than much of his early work: Debré’s painting consolidates his 
ver-growing reputation ; the wonderful quality of Hosiasson’s 
york compares favourably with the best in the exhibition ; 
lstrati, a 42-year-old Rumanian, now in his eleventh year in 
Paris, shows a large canvas which prompts the belief that his 
further success cannot be far removed. Superficially expres- 
sionistic in appearance it is, nevertheless, conceived with great 
ieliberation and forethought. Levée, employing a lighter 
palette; Messagier; Mortensen; Moser; Nallard; Ney; 
Lutka Pink, who appears to have discovered a stronger and 
better defined idiom than previously ; Quentin; Schneider, 
showing one of the strongest and most notable compositions in 
the exhibition ; Soulages, who appears to be making an attempt 
to advance beyond the highly mannerized style he has invented 
for himself; Laszlo Szabo, in a composition of a peculiarly 
primitive force; Agathe Vaito, an item displaying fine taste ; 
Valensi whose “‘Symphonie Corse’’ includes elements of 
Orphisme interpreted in a very personal fashion; Bram Van 
Veld; Vieira da Silva, this time showing a pale composition 
with even greater economy of form and refinement than ever ; 
Mary Webb, an Australian always distinguished by sensitive 
colour; and Vulliam are some of the painters who commend 
themselves to note. 

There is a Sculpture Room in which Jacobsen, Dodeigne, 
César Doméla, the American Harold Cousins, Barbara Hepworth 
and Marta Pan are distinguished contributors. In addition, 
there is a section of ‘“‘Constructions,’” which is one of the most 
attractive parts of the exhibition. Schoeffer, Cairoli, Debourg, 
and Gorin show particularly interesting work of great inventive- 
ness. 

On June 24th, Frank Kupka, Joint President of Honour of 
the Salon with Antoine Pevsner, died. Born in 1871, in 
Czechoslovakia, and in Paris from 1895, he must be considered 
as one of the founders of abstract painting, which he first 
embraced in 1911. With Delaunay a creator of Orphisme, he 
continued on his chosen path of abstraction with a single- 
mindedness and devotion which has earned the admiration of 
all who know his work. Unfortunately, these are limited to a 
small section of the discerning public and a few enlightened 
museums. He is one of those figures who, for some unexplained 
reason, have never received the public attention which is their 





Fig. III. Marc CHacaALt. Les Amandiers. 
150 X I20 cm. 


Exhibited Galerie Maeght. 


Painted 1955-56. 


rightful due. Nevertheless, Frank Kupka’s reputation will 
continue to grow until, perhaps, he occupies his proper place 
in the heirarchy of art. 


MEDIEVAL CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ART AT THE 
MUSEE DES ARTS DECORATIFS 


This extremely interesting assemblage is drawn from the 
treasures of the Czech national collections which have now been 
allowed out of their country for the first time to form this 
exhibition. It is illuminating, because this aspect of central 
European art is virtually unknown to most of us, and because it 
traces the course of Bohemian, Moravian and Slovakian art 
from Paleolithic times to the XVIth century. It consists of 
pottery, ornaments, illuminated manuscripts, paintings, sculp- 
ture, and examples of the decorative arts, numbering in all 
some 272 items, arranged with the fastidious care invariably 
associated with this museum. From Christian times the 
motivating force was in nearly every case the decoration and 
embellishment of religious establishments. In most examples 
of the plastic arts there appears to be a marked emphasis on the 
personalization of the characters depicted. It is as though the 
artists were at pains to point the emotional effects of events on 
individual emotions rather than the wider effects of the events 
themselves. Despite the variety of imported talent artistic 
divergences are little in evidence, indicating that style was 
rigidly imposed. Throughout, a markedly Slav emphasis on 
the tragic aspect of religious events is in evidence. It was in 
the field of wood sculpture and metal work that the best and 
most characteristic work was created, and some of these items 
are of outstanding quality. Many of the finest are under- 
standably in the form of reliquaries and monstrances, of which 
the late Gothic example illustrated (Fig. II) is a particularly 
fine piece in which the beginnings of baroque form may be 
noted. 


CHAGALL AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 


For perhaps fifty years Chagall’s work has remained essen- 
tially the same. It has changed little in style or aim, but only 
in quality. His intense subjective vision of reality in which 
past, present and future are all of equal value, and in which the 
laws governing everyday life cease to function, is strongly 
evocative of the Russia of his origins. Viewing his latest work 
(Fig. III) and remembering at the same time his best, it is 
difficult not to feel a little sad, so much of his production 
seems haunted by a lack of control and impatience, perhaps 
even carelessness with his material. Nevertheless, hc is probably 
the finest XXth-century realistic painter of the psychic, sub- 
jective world, and his use of colour alone is enough to ensure 
his place among the great of our time. As an illustrator, when 
in full command, he is superlative, and we owe a considerable 
debt to Vollard who first suggested that the artist take up book 
illustration. Again, lack of control, more evident in engraving 
than painting, bedevils much of his work, but at his best he 
must be ranked among the greatest. 


ROBERT DELAUNAY AT THE MUSEE NATIONAL 
D’ART MODERNE 


This is the first full-scale retrospective exhibition of the 
work of Robert Delaunay (1885-1941) so that it is now possible 
to gain a comprehensive view of all periods of his output and 
to make an objective evaluation of his achievement. Fortun- 
ately the greater part of his work still remains in the hands of 
his widow, the painter Sonia Terk, so that documentation and 
chronology may be fixed with considerable accuracy. 

Delaunay is the Modern Art Historian’s dream artist. He 
conforms to many of our best theories, and fulfils several 
important hypotheses, besides being, by right of his own 
achievement, a painter of the first rank in the formulative period 
of abstract art. His influence was wide and far-reaching, and 
even exercised considerable sway over Klee. His greatest 
contribution is in the lyrical, poetic employment of colour, 
where his illustrative discoveries have proved to be the founda- 
tion of many later painters’ activities. It is quite impossible 
in the available space more than to glance at the many fascinating 
questions raised by Delaunay’s work ; however, it is hoped to 
publish an article at sufficient length to develop the hypotheses 
mentioned above. The exhibition is accompanied by an impor- 
tant catalogue prepared by M. Guy Habasque and should not 
be missed by any serious student of modern art. 








The Sixth 


Kensington Antique Fat 


Kensington Town Hall 


August 29th to September 12th 


A faience barber’s or surgeon’s dish, second half of 
the XVIIth century. 15 in. by 12 in. 


LEONARD SPERO, 
188 Walton Street, London, S.W.3. Stand No. 44 


Bhudda, almost life size, in bronze, Tensho period. 
1573-1591. Japan. 
GORDON HAND & CO., 


18 Chepstow Corner, Westbourne Grove, 
London, W.2 Stands Nos. 17 and 24 


Teapot, bowl and plates from a Derby service, 
blue mark, c. 1790. 


NUMBER THREE LTD., 
3 Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Stand No. 8 
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George I walnut kneehole desk, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, 
c. 1720. 
PAUL FRANK LTD., 


26 Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7. 
Stand No. 10 


Two overlay glass oil lamps, 21 in. high 
MICHAEL INCHBALD, 


10 Milner St., Cadogan Sq., London, S.W.3. 
152b Walton Street, London, S.W.3. 


Stands Nos. 3 and 4 


Claret ground Meissen dish; a pair of bronze 
Regency candelabra, c. 1810; blue and white 
Wedgwood and Bentley plaque; Dr. Wall Wor- 
cester leaf dish. 
J. MACMILLAN, 
38 Thurloe Place, S.W.7. Stand No. 12 








“The Dell of Comus,” by Samuel Palmer. Men- 
tioned in Redgrave’s Century of British Painters. 
Size 21 x 29 in. Signed. C. 1850. 


OLAF BLANEY-BARNETT, 


Kinnerton Gallery, 11 Motcomb St., London, 
S.W.1. Stand No. 15 


A pair of large Paris Vases, decorated with Etrurean 
figures, c. 1820. 


ANTHONY COOPER, 


186-188 Kensington Church Street, London, 
W.8. Stand No. 41 


A pair of Empire candelabra in bronze and ormolu, 
40 in. high. From the Van der Elst Collection. 
LAMPSHADE HOUSE (KENSINGTON) LTD. 


3 High Street, Kensington, London, W.8. 
Stand No. 11 


The Milkmaid complete with 
pails, with impressed script mark 
Chamberlains. 
LEONARD of LIVERPOOL, 
39 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
Stand No. 33 
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Early XVIIIth century walnut bureau bookcase, 
with original mirrors and fittings. 


QUINNEYS LTD., 
49-61 Bridge Street Row, Chester. 


A Sheraton octagonal wine cooler. 


THOMAS BELL, 
12 Saville Row, Newcastle on Tyne. 


35 Sadler Street, Durham. 


Northern 
Antique Dealers’ Fair, 


The Royal Hall, Harrogate 


September 5th to 12th 





Game birds. Size of canvas 29 x 23} in. Signed and 
dated W. Peters, 1767. 


ERNEST G. BARNARD, 
1 Crown Place, Harrogate. 


Laver Kirman rug, size 15 ft. 8 in. by 9 ft. § in. 
PEREZ (LONDON) LTD., 
162-168 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


In association with CHARLES WALKER & SONS, LTD. 
32 Parliament Street, Harrogate 


See also overleaf 











A Regency three-piece silver teaset and a set of four George III pierced silver salt cellars, 1784. 


JAMES R. OGDEN & SONS LTD., 
38-40 St. James Street, Harrogate. 


DOMENICHINO and the NEW LANDSCAPE 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the Muziano drawing (Fig. X) in the Uffizi with a red 
chalk drawing by Domenichino, now at Windsor Castle 
(Fig. III). 

This latter drawing is of particular interest, for it intro- 
duces us to a motif frequently used by Domenichino, in 
order to give coherence to his landscapes and draw the eye 
into the distance. This motif, and it is less apparent here 
than in paintings such as his ‘‘St. John Baptizing”’ (Fig. IX) 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, or the National 
Gallery ‘‘Tobias and the Angel” (Fig. XI), takes the 
form of a river, which plays a prominent part in the fore- 
ground and then winds away into the distance in a series of 
“‘S"” bends. Its effectiveness is strikingly demonstrated by 
the ‘‘Tobias and the Angel”’ ; here the distant landscape is to 
a large extent masked by a tree near the centre of the picture, 
and the trees to the left separate it from the foreground, yet 
one has not, as in so many of Annibale Carracci’s landscapes, 
the impression of the picture being divided into isolated 
compartments. This is very largely due to the motif of 
the river, which in its passage past the headland behind the 
angel and around the high promontory beyond links the 
foreground with the distant hills and gives cohesion to the 
picture. 

The composition is nevertheless somewhat cramped. 
But the opposite is the case with the Fitzwilliam ‘‘Baptism”’ 
(Fig. IX), which is one of the most important of his late 
landscapes and not only suggests a sense of spaciousness 
and distance but also conveys a feeling for aerial perspective 
which points to things to come. It, in fact, presages Claude. 

An example of Domenichino’s ability to achieve a similar 
effect at an earlier date, and by different means, is provided 
by his ‘‘Landscape with the Finding of Moses”’ (on cover) in 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin, which probably 
dates from 1605-10. The impression created by the vista 
down the river and over the plain beyond emphasizes his 
originality, but at the same time there is much in the picture, 
as, for instance, the two figures to the right retreating down 
the path, that recalls the picturesque elements in Annibale 
Carracci’s work. 

The advance made by Domenichino between the painting 
of this picture and the last decade of his life is demonstrated 
by the ‘‘Landscape with a fortified Building,” in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Denis Mahon, which probably dates from 1634- 
35. It also differs in many respects from the picture in the 
Fitzwilliam ; its spirit is even closer to the classic landscapes 
of Claude, for in it Domenichino subtly mixes the picturesque 
and the idyllic, and achieves a synthesis of moods and a 
depth of feeling far beyond anything produced by Annibale 


”? 


Carracci, of whose ‘‘Flight into Egypt, 
composition is a free version. 

In connection with these pictures the work of Domeni- 
chino’s fellow Bolognese, Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi, is 
of interest. Grimaldi, who arrived in Rome in 1626, at 
the age of 20, was in his landscapes largely conditioned by 
Domenichino, yet at the same time in some of his drawings 
he comes close to Claude ; a few drawings have indeed been 
in dispute between them. A typical landscape drawing by 
him, which in its actual handling recalls Claude’s work in a 
similar medium, is the pen and wash study of a landscape 
with a large tree, now at Windsor Castle (Fig. XII). 

The link between Domenichino and Claude lies not in 
actual details of calligraphy, but in the way in which Claude, 
appreciating the achievement of pictures such as the Cam- 
bridge landscape and the ‘‘Landscape with a fortified 
Building,” carried further Domenichino’s feeling for space 
and aerial perspective. While in Domenichino the element 
of the picturesque is not wholly absent, Claude takes a 
decisive step forward. Just as in Holland the ‘‘natural” 
landscape had become generally accepted by c. 1630, so 
Claude achieves a new synthesis of naturalism with an 
atmosphere redolent of the Virgilian pastoral. This feeling 
and the debt he owed to Domenichino are exemplified by 
works such as his ‘‘Landscape near Rome with the Ponte 
Molle” (Fig. XIII) of 1648, now in the Birmingham Art 
Gallery. 

The link between Domenichino and Poussin is, if any- 
thing, more intimate than that between him and Claude, 
and Anthony Blunt has drawn attention to cases of specific 
borrowings on the part of Poussin. An instance of this is 
the study by Poussin for ‘‘The Triumph of David,” of 
c. 1628, now in the Dulwich Gallery, in which he works in 
a manner close to Domenichino’s. More interesting in the 
present context, for it has a bearing on Domenichino’s 
landscapes, is Poussin’s ‘Landscape with a Boy Drinking,” 
in a London private collection which dates from 1644-46. 
In it Domenichino’s motif of a river winding away into the 
distance is repeated, and there can be no doubt that the 
borrowing is direct. 

Thus we see that Domenichino exerted a constructive 
influence upon two of the greatest artists of the XVIIth 
century, Claude and Poussin, and played an important part 
in the development of classic painting. His ability to convey 
a feeling for distance, to unite his landscape compositions 
and to evoke an air of spaciousness was taken up by them 
and carried further. Both, beginning from his landscapes, 
evolved their own idyllic worlds half of the past and half 
timeless. 


in the Doria, the 
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It has been a great summer for sales of XIXth-century French 
pictures. Those who were able to see both, or at least reproductions 
»f the pictures, will find matter for reflection in the prices given 
»elow which were realized at the Biddle sale in Paris and the Wein- 
berg sale here. Comment would be superfluous, but it is worth 
»bserving that the total at Sotheby’s of £326,520 is the nearest 
ipproach to the £364,000 made at Christie’s in 1928 by the Holford 
Collection, which included five Rembrandts of the finest quality. 


PRICES 
MODERN PICTURES 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER, Paris. EuGene Boupin, Les 
Crinolines sur la Plage de Trouville, signed and dated 1874, 19 ~ 
33 cms., 9,800,000 frs. EUGENE BoupIN, Scene de Plage 4 Trouville, 
1864, signed and dated, 31 « 49 cm., 13,800,000 frs. PauL GAUGUIN, 
Paysage a l’Arbre Rose, Pont-Aven, signed with monogram, 61 
73 cm., 14,000,000 frs. PauL GauGuIN, Nature Morte aux Pommes 
et aux Raisins, dedicated ‘a la Comtesse de N.,’’ signed and dated 
(18)89, 49 x 55 cm., 35,500,000 frs. Paut GauGuIN, Nature Morte 
aux Pommes, 1go1, signed, 66 « 76 cm., 104,000,000 frs.. CLAUDE 
Monet, Debacle de la Seine 4 Bennecourt, signed, 65°5 » ‘lor cm., 
3,600,000 frs. CLAUDE Monet, Paysage de Printemps a Giverny, 
signed and dated (18)94, 92 « 65 cm., 8,200,000 frs. CLAUDE 
Monet, Antibes, Vue des Jardins de la Salis, signed and dated 
(18)88, 74 = 93 cm., 17,500,000 frs. HENRI Matisse, La Femme en 
Vert, signed, 21 = 13°5 cm., 3,500,000 frs. RENOIR, Paysage de 
Cagnes, signed, 46 = 55°5 cm., 3,600,000 frs., RENOIR, Vue de Cagnes, 
Le Golfe et La Mer, signed, 46 « 65-5 cm., 7,900,000 frs. RENOIR, 
Nu Allongé sur un Divan, 1893, 29 « 43°5 cm., 9,800,000 frs. 
RENOIR, Roses dans un Vase, signed, 38 x 30 cm., 10,400,000 frs. 
Renoir, La Mosquée 4a Alger, ‘signed and dated 1882, 49 x 60 cm., 
22,000,000 frs. EDOUARD VUILLARD, Maison a Valvins-sur-Seine, 
vers 1895, signed, 18 « 38-5 cm., 3,400,000 frs. EDOUARD VUILLARD, 
La Place Vintimille, vers 1920, signed, in tempera, 100 = 77°5 cm., 
3,600,000 frs. Maurice DE VLAMINCK, Le Passage a Niveau, signed, 
54 65 cm., 2,000,000 frs. To all the above prices the tax of about 
17 per cent must be added. With one exception all the above formed 
part of the Margaret Thompson Biddle Collection. 


SOTHEBY’S. Paut CEZANNE, Portrait de Madame Cézanne, 
18 « 143 in., £14,000. Paut CezANNE, L’Entrée du Jardin, water- 
colour, 18} « 11} in., £7,500. J. B. C. Corot, La Blanchisserie de 
Chaville, signed, 12 x 15} in., £5,500. EpGar Decas, Self Portrait, 
monochrome on paper mounted on canvas, 15 = 11} in., £6,500. 
Epcar Decas, Aux Courses : Le Jockey Blessé, 10 « 15}in., £5,800. 
H. Fantin-Latour, White Phlox in a Glass Vase, signed, 21} » 
19$ in., £6,200. PauLt GAUGUIN, Jeunes Baigneurs Bretons, signed 
and dated (18)88, 364 =~ 28} in., £17,000. Epouarp MANET, Jeune 
Taureau dans un Pré, signed, 31}$ = 39 in., £11,000. CLAUDE 
Monet, La Maison Bleue a Zaandam, signed, 17}? « 23{ in., £22,000. 
CAMILLE PIssARRO, Pommiers en Fleurs, signed and dated 1899, 
234 « 28} in., £9,500. CAMILLE PissarRO, Rouen: A Street Scene, 
black chalk and watercolour, signed, 9 = 11} in., £3,100. ODILON 
REDON, Flowers in a Stoneware Jug, signed and dated 1910, 19} 
23} in., £12,000. P. A. RENoIR, Jeune Femme au Corsage Rouge, 
signed, 24}? x 204 in., £22,000. GEORGES SEURAT, Le Faucheur, 
154 x 1g9in., £22,000. GErorGES SEURAT, Crépuscule. Two Figures 
in a Field, crayon conté on buff paper, 9 « 12} in., £3,000. ALFRED 
SIsLey, La Seine a Paris, Pont de Grenelle, signed and dated 1870, 
14% « 21} in., £9,000. Maurice UTRILLo, Aubervilliers, signed, 
22} 28} in., £9,200. VINCENT VAN GoGH, Les Usines a 
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Clichy, 21} 284 in., £31,000. VINCENT VAN GoGuH, La Téte de 
l’Ange, 21} « 25} in., £26,000. VINCENT VAN GOGH, Paysan Travail- 
lant, panel 12} x 11} in., £6,500. VINCENT VAN GOGH, Homme 
Portant un Fagot, watercolour, £3,200. VINCENT VAN GoGH, Le 
Charpentier, pencil, 18} « 9} in., £2,300. All the above formed part 
of the Weinberg Collection. The total for the sale was £326,520. 


SILVER 


CHRISTIE’S. A Queen Anne plain cylindrical coffee pot by 
Jonah Clifton, 1708, 94 in. high, £360. A James I plain goblet, maker’s 
mark probably ““TC” between pellets, 1619, 7] in. high, £380. A 
George I plain pear-shaped tea kettle, stand and lamp, by Thomas 
Mason, 1722, £650. A Charles II toilet service, consisting of an 
octagonal casket, two pairs of octagonal boxes, a pair of small jars and 
a mirror, all chased in the Chinese taste, circa 1685, £680. A pair of 
Charles II fluted candlesticks on broad moulded square bases en- 
graved with the arms of the city of Leicester, circa 1680, 12} in. high, 
£500. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHILLIPS, SON AND NEALE. A set of six carved giltwood 
fauteuils of Louis XV style upholstered in Aubusson tapestry, £600. 
A two-flap satinwood table, with rising pigeon holes and richly carved 
square tapering supports, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £180. A kingwood break- 
front vitrine in Louis XVI style, with parquetry and marquetry inlay 
and ormolu mounts. Maker, Edwards and Roberts, 5 ft. 2 in. wide, 
£320. A Louis Philippe dwarf cabinet with concave open display 
ends lined with mirrors, enclosed by a pair of doors inlaid with 
arabesques and ivory panels. Maker, Morant, Boyd and Blandford, 
£190. An XVIlIIth-century French commode decorated with 
flowered marquetry scrolls and with ormolu mounts, 58 in. wide, 
£620. 


HENRY SPENCER AND SONS. At the Old Vicarage, Foston, 
Yorks : A pair of Dresden figures of a Warrior and a Lady in Oriental 
dress, 14 in. high, £40. A Georgian mahogany double pedestal 
dining-table on triple curving legs, 6 ft. 5 in. long, £82. Among a 
large collection of Chinese ivories were : an ivory group of a Faggot- 
Gatherer seated by a brook, with ducks, 12 in. high, £75. A pair of 
ivory tusk vases, 9} in. high, £52. An ivory figure of an Arhat with a 
baby on his back, 22 in. high, £94. An ivory figure of a Fisherman 
holding a carved net with a child at his feet, 19 in. high, £98. 


ROGERS, CHAPMAN AND THOMAS. A Georgian mahogany 
breakfront bookcase with glazed doors and cupboards below, 8 ft. 
2 in. wide, £110. A French mahogany and marquetry secretaire, 
3 ft. wide, £86. A Dutch walnut and marquetry secretaire of bombé 
form, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, £80. A pair of Georgian carved giltwood 
console tables, the tops in painted satinwood and marquetry, 3 ft. 
wide, £320. 





Only ONE application of 


WYKAMOL 


is required for the permanent eradication of wood-boring insects 
from antique furniture, joinery and structural timbers 


Write for full information to: 
RICHARDSON & STARLING LTD. 
Specialists in the eradication of Woodworm and Dry Rot 


DEPT. A HYDE STREET WINCHESTER 














Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


OLAF BLAYNEY BARNETT BELgravia 6318 
KINNERTON GALLERY, 11 MOTCOMB ST., S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1_ TRAfalgar 2606 


35 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Annigoni, Brangwyn and others 
Paintings and Drawings from 1700 to 1956 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


(Carried on overleaf ) 
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Gallery Specialities 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Bote 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 —s 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. eirie 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W1 — 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 
E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. siaieeiee id 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 ee 
PAUL LARSEN aid 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 
THE LEFEVR sid 
E A eet aa as XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
ee SW1 English Paintings of the XVIlIth and XIXth Centuries 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
O’'HANA GALLERY Important Exhibition of 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 French Masters 1850-1950 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. cen Oe re 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 arly Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 
THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EUGENE SLATTER ; 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W1 Dutch and Flemish Masters 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. WEN a 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 any Penge 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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A very remarkable fifteenth-century oak Refectory Table measuring I7 feet 
6 inches long and 34 inches high. 





An important Antique Chippendale Mahogany Arm Chair with finely 
pierced lattice splat back and shaped top rail. 





iam: 


An interesting Antique Chippendale Mahogany two-drawer Chest or Commode 
on four finely shaped carved cabriole legs with ball and claw feet. Length 
39} inches, height 31 inches. 





An interesting pair of Antique Sheraton Rosewood Tables on turned tapered legs. 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 





An Antique Queen Anne Walnut Bureau of attractive size and good proportions. also at Braemar 
It is 35 inches long and 38} inches high. 





